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ABSTRACT 

BORH FREE is a collaborative effort of 
university-based counseling psychologists and fisld-site educators to 
reduce career-related sex stereotyping in 1** educational 
institutions, and to broaden the range of career options of women and 
men. The project focuses on the development of training moaules 
(materials, i^orK shops, and videotapes) for administ raters, teachers, 
counselors, and parents at all educational levels* This report 
describes the evaluation of the two-^feek 1 977 Summer Institute, a 
staff devel^^i:ment training workshop for educators from the schools 
and colleqes participating in Project BOSN FREE. The workshop \d^s 
designed to provide participants with attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills to reduce career-related sex stereotyping in their 
institutions, and to field-test prelininary forms of training 
materials and videotapes* The report concentrates on evaluation of 
the workshop icodel, with secticns which describe its characteristics 
and participants, examine workshop strengths and weaknesses for 
further revision, and assess impact of the workshops upon the 
participants* Appendices include results of participant pre- and 
post-workshop assessment questionnaires and a copy of the workshop 
schedule* ( Authcr/NRS) 
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L Introduction 



Project BORN FREE is a training and development grant to broaden. the 
range of career options of both women ai.d men. Funded through the Women *s 
Educational Equity Act Program, U.S. Office of Education, the program aims 
to create career development training (nodules (materials, workshops, and 
ten videotapes) for administrators, teachers, counselors, and parents 
at all educational levels, kindergarten through higher education. The 
shortened title of Project BORN FREE is an acronym that exoresses what 
the project is about, ^uild Options, Reassess Norms, ^res Roles through 
Educational Equity. 

The 14 schools and higher education institutions oarti- 
cipating in the project include an elementary, juiriio^ high, and senior 
high school from each of three school districts; one public vocational tech- 
nical insiltute; two corjnunity colleges; one private liberal arts college; 
and the liberal arts college of a state university. 

Teams of teachers/professors and counselors/student personnel workers 
have been named in each setting to identify needs and assess the existence 
of career-related sex-role stereotyping in th$ institutions. The project 
also includes a university-based staff, primarily faculty and graduate students 
of the Counseling and Student Personnel Psychology program at the University 
of Minnesota. Together, the institutional teams and University staff oro- 
duced the training materials for fiald testing in a local BORN FREE Surfer 
Institute in 1977. The materials and workshop rnodel v/ill be further tested 
at a national institute during Summer^ 1978. 

This report describes the evaluation of the t\^iO v/eek 1977 Summer 
Institute. The Institute was a staff developre'it traim'nri workshop for 
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educators fro^. the schools and colleges participating in Project BORN FKE^E- 
Educators from other institutions, primarily local, also attended the work- 
shop. The workshop served two general purposes: a) to provide participants 
v/ith the attitudes, knowledge, and skills to reduce career-related sex-role 
stereotyping in their institutions; and b) to field test the preliminary 
forms of the training fnaterials and videotapes. During the workshop parti- 
cipants were exoo$ed to a variety of didactic presentations and experiential 
activities. Trainees also developed action plans for implementing changes 
in their home institutions. 

Because the Institute was the first field test of the workshop TOdel 
and the training materials, the evaluative focus was primarily formative. 
This report concentrates upon evaluation of the workshop model; assessi^ent of 
specific learning materials and videotapes is the subject of a separate 
project svaluacion report. The following sections describe the character- 
istics of the workshop and participantSv examine workshop strengths and 
weaknesses for further revision, and assess the workshop's impact upon the 
participants. 

11. Workshop Characteristics 

Objectives 

The Project Director developed six general objectives to orient the 
learning activities o^ workshop participants. As a result of the workshop, 
participants were tor 

1- Increase their awareness of their own attitudes and behaviors 
regarding sex-roles and of the relationship between sex-role socialization 
and ca*^eer options; 

2- Exoerience a content/process mde] of inservice training which 
they can adapt in developing their own implementation plans; 
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3. Increase their knowledge of programs and change process through 
which they can reduce sex-role stereotyping in their own institutions; 

4. Expand their concept of career develoorent education to include 
education, occupation, and lifestyle options in a developmental framework; 

5. Develop ways to increase the involvement of parents, students, and 
cofMtunity to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping in educational 
institutions; and 

6. Become familiar with efforts of business and induiitry to develop 
personnel strategies for opening career options for women and men. 

Parti cipant Sel ecti on 

Descriptive application brochures for the BORN FREE Summer Institute were 
distributed by project field site staff at their institutions beginning 
approximately four months prior to the workshop. The method of distribution 
v/as determined by the field site staff members. The Project Director and 
Assistant Director began selection of the 40 participants, approximately two 
months prior to the workshop, according to the following criteria; 

1. Team participation of counselors, teachers, and administrators from 
all educational levels; 

2- A balance of both sexes, as much as possible; 

3. Commitment to the goals of the BORN FREE program; 

4- Past experience In career development and in instituting innovative 
programs; and 

5. ComiTJitment to attend a full-day retreat and all workshop sessions. 

The original intent tor participant selection v;as to choose two to three 
persons, a combination of counselor* instructor, and/or administrator, from 
each of the 14 project institutions. Because or prior suminer school teaching 
assignnients, oending staff terminations or transfers, and other commitments, 
staff interest \^ attending the workshop varied considerably airong project 
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institutions. Therefore, the first and second selection criteria were 
relaxed somewhat. Because of the visibility of the project in the co-nmunity, 
several educators from institutions other than the original 14 expressed 
interest in attending the workshop. Participants were selected from this 
group to fill remaining vacancies in the weeks prior to the beginning of the 
workshop. 

All participants were av/arded a stipend for tuition, books, and student 
fees. Participants received six graduate-level credits for completion of 
the v/orkshop, A few participants, such as those v/ith doctorate degrees, 
attended the workshop without accepting the graduate-credit incentive. 
Workshop Staff 

The workshop staff included the Project Director and another professor 
from the University's Counseling and Student Personnel Psychology program. 
They were resp:)nsible for a major portion of the lecture material presented 
to workshop participants. Six part-time Project Assistants facilitated small 
group activities, provided general assistance for workshop conduct, dnd 
also made several presentations to workshop participants. Two part-time 
evaluators coordinated all evaluation procedures, and a part-time media 
specialist was responsible for videotape viewing activities of workshop 
participants. The Project Assistants, Evaluators, and Media Specialist 
all were either Masters-level counseling psychologists or graduate students 
in counseling psychology or education. 

During the course of the workshop, the staff as a group rret twice 
v/eekly to provide feedback on workshop conduct, discuss problem areas and 
schedule modifications, ano refine plans for further activities. Additional 
informal meetings were scheciuled as needed by sta^^f merrbers during the t^^o- 
week period. 

8 
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Workshop Materials 

The major materials for the workshop included two components of the 
career development training materials produced by the Project BORN FREE 
staff: the learning or module activities and the videotapes- The module 
activities are structured group exercises to facilitate self-exploration 
and assessment of participants' beliefs, attitudes, and knowledge of sex- 
role socialization and stereotyping related to career development. 
The module activites were revised several times and completed for initial 
field testing shortly before the beginning of the workshop- The use of 
the (nodule activities in the workshop familiarized participants with the 
materials for future applications in their home institutions, facilitated 
self-exploration of participants* knowledge and attitudes, and provided 
evaluative feedback for further revision of the materials. From the ?00 
activities developed. Project Assistants selected approximately 20 exemplary 
activities for inclusion in the workshop. 

The original proposal of Project BORN FREE called for the completion 
and field testing of ten half-hour videotapes concerning different aspects 
of career development and sex-role socialization for use in the workshop. 
Because of the large amount of time required to produce and edit each 
planned tape, only one videocassette, an overview of Project BORN FREE> 
v/as completed for inclusion in the workshop. As an alternative plan> work- 
shop participants viewed portions of the 50 to 60 ^ours of unedited video- 
tapes filmed for the project. These viewings served an instructional pur- 
pose for workshop participants. At the sane time> participants revie^ved 
the videotapes and identified those segments they perceived as the most 
powerful and relevant statements for the planned themes of the nine reiriaining 
videotapes. The media spficialist developed a schedule to nviximize viewing 
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of as inany tapes as possible by different participants over the two-v/eek period. 
Workshop Activities 

Appendix B includes the schedule of workshop activities. During the second 
vjeek of the workshop, minor changes were made in the time allotments and content 
of some activities based upon participants^ suggestions from the first week. Major 
categories of activities are summarized below to assist in the later explanation 
of the evaluation results. 

Retreat . A full day retreat was included on the Saturday prior to the begin- 
ning of the two weeks of classroom sessions. The retreat was designed for partic- 
ipants to become acquainted with one another, the project* and the project staff. 
Thfi program included an overview presentation of the project, several group pro- 
cess exercises, and unscheduled periods for participant and staff recreation and 
interaction . 

Lectures . Lectures were presented on such topics as a conceptual framework 
for career developmenr, group process guidelines for workshop leaders, and a re- 
view of the literature on career-related sex-role stereotyping. 

Exemplary programs . Reports on methods and problems of implementing insti- 
tutional change were presented by staff fi^om project institutions and directors 
of state and local projects to reduce sex-biased practices in educational institu- 
tions . 

^todule activities . Some module activity exercises were conducted vnth the 
total group of workshop participants. Other exercises forired the basis for inter- 
action in the Developmental Growth Groups described below. Participants also were 
assigned a set of activities to briefly review and evaluate for technical quality 
and feasibility of use in their home institutions. 

Developmental Growth Groups . Small discussion groups of the same six to 
eight persons met almost daily with a Project Assistant as group facilitator. A 
rioduls activity exercise was completed as a starting ooint for group discussion 
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of their personal attitudes and feelings concerning career-relate^J sex-role ster- 
eotyping. 

Videotape viewing . Videotape viewing included the review and evaluation of 
the unedited tapes by teams of workshop participants. As a group* participants 
viewed the project overview tape> ''A World of Options." Participsnts also viewed 
two videotapes, a men's support group and a women's support group> of persons 
discussing their career development. The men's tape v/as unedited material; the 
women*s tape was produced previously by the Project Director for a different 
project. 

Business/Industry visit . Small groups of three to four participants visited 
for one afternoon a cooperative local business or industry concern. Participants 
inquired about the company^s poTicles^ programsi and problems regarding career 
options for v;omen and men. Participants shared with the total workshop group 
the results of these visits. 

Implerentation plan ^ Groups of participants from the same institution met 
over the two-week period to develop action plans for implementing programs in 
their institutions to ultimately broaden the career opportunities of students. 
These plans were shared with other workshop participants on the final day of 
classes and given to the Project Director as a course requirement. 

Journal reflections . Each workshop participant recorded in a journal at 
the end of each class day the person's thoughts » reactions » and perceptions based 
upon the day's activities and experiences. Project Assistants reviewed the jour- 
nals at the end of each week> made written comments^ and returned the journals 
to the participants. 

Readi ngs . Two texts were assigned for reading during the workshop. A num- 
ber of other relevant materials were available for Darticlpants to read as desired. 
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III, Evaluation Methodology 

Several considerations influenced the design chosen to evaluate the BORN 
FREE Summer Institute. One major evaluative concern v^as the changes in workshop 
participants' attitudest knowledge^ and skills necessary to reduce career-related 
sex-role stereotyping in their institutions* As part of the application proced- 
ure, participants prepared a statement describing their experience in programs 
for staff and educational development, career developmentt and reducing sex bias 
or sex-role stereotyping. The selected group included a number of persons with 
apparently extensive backgrounds and interest in these areas. Most standardized 
sex-role attitude surveys reviewed appeared to have high face validity among 
items, a high potential for eliciting socially desirable responses, and, as a 
result, a ^c^^ probability for identifying meaningful changes among these partic- 
ipants during the workshop, 

A second concern was for changes in participants, not only in their attitudes 
toward sex-rolG3, but especially in their attitudes, confidence^ and abilities 
to function as change agents in their institutions. Havelock (1973) provides 
useful definitions of "planned change" and "change agent" as intended for Project 
BORN FREE, Planned change refers to "change or innovation which comes about 
through a deliberate process which is intended to make both acceptance by and 
benefit to the people who are changed more likely" (p, 5)- A change agent i$ "a 
person who facilitates planned change or planned innovation" (p, 5). As an out- 
come of the workshop, participants were expected to be better equipped to imple- 
ment programs to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping in their institu- 
tions. 

A third consideration was maximizing the amount of Information obtained frojii 
participants on a variety of subjects in the limited amount of time allotted for 
evaluation, both at the beginning and end of the workshop. Because of their 
length and content, the standardized instruments available WGre neither feasible 
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nor appropriate for evaljating the workshop, ^ics limitations also precluded 
administration of any extensive tests of knavledge. 

Pre-workshop and post-workshop assessment questionnaires > therefore t v-/ere 
developed to describe and assess a wide range of characteristics of the workshop 
and its participants. Basic question formats included both single item questions 
with participant responses on a Likert scale (objective) and open-ended questions 
(subjective) . 

Pre-Workshop Assessment (Questionnaire 

This questionnaire was administered to all workshop participants during a 
30 minute period at the beginning of the first day of classes. Participant^ were 
informed that all responses were confidential and ivould be referred to only by 
a code number. The questionnaire included four sections. 

Participant characteristics . Participants provided denographic and occupa- 
tional information t such as their employing institution, position, age, sex> and 
educational level. Participants also were asked to indicate the number of years 
the^ had been employed as an educator^ in their current position, in their cur- 
rent institution, and if they anticipated any change of their current employment 
situation in the near future. 

Previous activities and experience . Participants indicated on a Likert 
scale how frequently they participated in Project BORN FREE activities during the 
1976-1977 academic year. They estimated hcnv often they had participated in and 
coordinated programs involving staff development, education development/improve- 
ment, career development, and sex-role stereotyping. Participants also ra^*3d 
how knowledgeable they considered themselves in these four areas. As an overall 
assessment of participants' current knov7ledge> skills> and confidence as change 
agents, they also estimated how experienced they were in cocrdinatina programs 
in each of the four areas. 

Applications of workshop experience . It v.as anticipated that workshop par- 
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ticTpants would have different initial expectations of how Ihey planned to use 
the skills and knowledge acquired from the workshop. From a change agent ap- 
proach, one concern was how important it was to participants to effect changes 
in different target groups. Therefore, participants indicated the importance to 
themselves of applying their workshop training to foster changes in themselves, 
their students, their colleagues, thair institutions' policies and programs, and 
parents. 

Perceptions of career development, sex-role stereotyping, and institutional 
change . The fourth section asked participants' agreement or disagreement with 
statements describing themselves; their institutions' programs* staff, and stu- 
dents; and their expectations of implementing institutional change; all with re- 
gard to career development and sex-role stereotyping. A number of questions 
were developed from a conceptual model created by the Rand Corporation for a 
nationwide study of implementing innovative change programs in educational insti- 
tutions (Berman & McLaughlin, 1974; Berman & McLaughlin, 1975). An adaptation 
of this model serves as the framework for examination of the change process in 
the 14 project institutions. 
Post-Workshop Assessment Questionnaire 

This questionnaire was administered to all workshop participants during a 
75 minute period at the end of the last day of classes. It consisted of seven 
sections. 

Attainment of objecti ves . To assess how well the workshop met its six 
stated objectives, participants rated on a Likert scale the degree to which the 
workshop provided information and experiences to attain each objective. Partic- 
ipants also indicated how much they learned with regard to each objective, a 
measure which somewhat accounted for existing knowledge of participants prior to 
the workshop and new knowledge gained. Participants also rated the personal im- 
portance of each objective, a relative indication of whether the workshop met 
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participant needs. Subjective comments concerning each objective were requested 
for the latter two questions. 

Knowledge outcomes . Participants were requested to estintate once again how 
knowledgeable they considered themselves in the areas of staff development, edu- 
cational development/iDprovement> career development> and sex-role stereotyping. 

Applications of workshop experience . This series of questions was repeated 
to assess changes, if any, in participants' priorities for application of their 
workshop-acquired knowledge and skills to different target populations. 

Perceptions of career development> sex-role stereotyping and institutio nal 
change . This set of statements likewise was repeated from the pre-workshop 
assessment to ascertain attitudinal changes among participants concerning the 
different topics covered. Some items referring to previous programs and attitudes 
of staff and students at participants' home institutions were not repeated. 
These items referred to historical or "fixed" situations that could not or were 
unlikely to change during the two-week period. 

V/orkshop activities . Participants provided objective ratings of how useful 
each workshop activity was for themselve5> following the schedule outline in Appen 
dix 8, Subjective com -its regarding each activity also were requested. 

Open*ended questions . The participants responded to ten open-ended questions 
regarding changes in their attitudes, knowledge> and skills as a result of the 
workshop; personal gains, unanticipated gains, and unfulfilled expectations from 
the workshop* major satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the workshop; recommen 
dations to improve workshop effectiveness; and participants' needs for future 
assistance from Project BORN FREE. 

Overall value of workshop . As a summary item, participants were asked to 
rate from "Very Poor*' to "Excellent" the overall personal value of the workshop. 
Data Analysis 

Descriptive statistics (means and standard deviations) were computed for all 
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items with objective response categories. Frequency distributions are selective- 
ly presented in the text, A T-test for paired samples was used to compare mean 
response scores for those objective items repeated at pre- and post-workshop 
assessments. Because of the exploratory nature of the evaluation, a p-value of 
JO or less (2-tar(ed) is considered statistically significant for this report. 
Responses to open-ended questions were categorized and summary descriptive state- 
ments were prepared for major response themes- 
Concerning limitations of the analysis, an experimental control group was 
not employed for comparative purposes. Therefore, differences between pre- and 
post-workshop assessment scores technically do not mean that the workshop '^caused*' 
the differences, only that a change had taken place over the two-week period. 
However, responses to questions inquiring about the effects of the vrarkshop upon 
participants offer corroborative support that changes may be attirubted to the 
v/orkshop. Although test-retest reliability indices were not obtained for objec- 
tive items, consistency of responses to different types of questions concerning 
similar aspects of the workshop provides convergence for the validity of the re- 
sults described, 

IV, Results 

Pre-i^Jorkshop Assessment 

Participant cJiaracteristics , Workshop participants were asked a number of 
questions about personal characteristics, educational backgrounds and experiences, 
and expectations for the future. This information provides a general description 
of those who attended the workshop and a background for explication of partici- 
pant responses to later questions. 

The 40 workshop participants represented 19 different institutions: 3 ele- 
mentary and 7 secondary schools* 1 vocational-techrical institute; 1 liberal arts 
college* 2 comunity colleges; 2 state univer-iities; and 2 schools with combined 
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elementary-secondary grade levels (e.g. K-12). In all, 45 percent (N=18) of the 
participants came from post-secondary level institutions; 22.5 percent (N"9), 
secondary schools; 25 percent (N=10}, elementary schools* and 7.5 percent (N=3), 
combined-grade schools. One community college had eight staff members* or 20 
percent of the total group, in attendance. 

Of the three majo>" educator groups, instructors were most represented, 24 
persons (60%). Administrators and. counselors were equally represented with six 
persons each. Most participants, as intended, came from institutions that 

had participated in Project BORN FREE during the previous year. Only seven per- 
sons (17.5%) were from nonparticioating institutions. 

Slightly leis than two-thirds (65%, N=26) of the participants were women. 
Females comprised a greater number of elementary and secondary educators; 17 
women compared to five men. The post-secondary level educators included a more 
balanced representation, nine men and nine women. The median age of the group 
was 33.0 years. Half the group (N=20) had earned a bachelors as their highest 
degree; 42.5% (M=17) had earned graduate credits beyond a master's degree, in- 
cluding two doctorates. 

Most participants had several years experience as educators, with a median 
of 7.3 years. Most participants also had been employed in their current insti- 
tutions for several years, a median of 4.3 years* though the range spanned 0 
years for a person newly transferred to different school to 13 years for a commun- 
ity college administrator. In general, the majority of participants had been in 
their institutions long enough to assume they had a thorot^h knowledge of their 
systems . 

Sixty percent (M=24) of the participants indicated a possible change of po- 
sition in the next tM years. For at least half of these persons (N=12) the 
anticipated move would be out of their current institution. This situation may 
have some bearing uoon strategies for long range change efforts in the institu- 
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tions affected. 

Previous activities and experiences . Participants were asked several ques- 
tions to determine the general level of knowledge, skills, and experience they 
possessed prior to the workshop. The first set of questions referred to their 
previous participation in and leadership of programs related to several training 
goal areas of the v/orkshop. Table 1-A^ summarizes participant responses for 
these questions. Participants responded on a six-point scale from "not at alV* 
{"coded **1") to "very often*' (coded "6**), Although most workshop members came 
from institutions that participated in Project BORN FREE during the previous 
year, only a few persons were involved to any extent in activities conducted by 
the field sits staff at those institutions (item 1); the mean participation re- 
sponse was 2.23 (SD-1,51), or slightly more than "once in a while-" Only six 
persons responded that they had participated ''often" ("fairly," ''quite,** 

or "very") in Project BORN FREE-related activities. However, as might be expe:- 
ted, the group had greater particjpatory experience in staff development/inservice 
training and educational tmproveinent programs (items 2 and 3), the latter reflec- 
ting educational change and innovation efforts. These two questions were asked 
to assess whether participants had at Uast some exposure to general program for- 
mats and methods that might be used to implement similar Project BORN FREE-relat- 
ed programs in their institutions- Participants also had limited previous in- 
volvement in programs related to career development and to sex-role stereotyping 
(items 4 and 5), To both questions, 75 percent (N=30) responded that they had 
participated at least "once in a v/hile" in programs on either topic, but only a 
few persons reported that they had participated "quite often" or "very often" 
in programs on career development (N=5, 12.5%) or sex-role stereotyping (fJ=3, 7,5\), 

Coordination or leadership of such programs v/as evident but also limited, 

^ All tables referred to are included in Appendix A, 
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As indicated in Table 1-A (items 6, 7, 8, and 9) the mean responses indicate par- 
ticipants had coordinated programs little more than "once in a v/hilet" and even 
less for programs on sex-role stereotyping. Fifty-five percen;: {N-22) of the 
participants had never coordinated a program on career development; 65 percent 
{N=26) had never coordinated a program on sex-role stereotyping. 

Participants also estimated how knowledgeable they considered themselves in 
these areas {Table 2-A). Persons responded on a seven-point scale from "not at 
all" (coded "VO to ''extremely" (coded '7"). On the average, participants con- 
sidered themselves at least ''somewhat" knowledgeable about the topics of staff 
development/inservice training (item 1) and career development (item 3), although 
no person responded that they v/ere "very" or "extremely" knowledgeable on the 
topic of career development. Participants reported higher mean ratings for 
knowledge of improving education (item 2) and sex-role stereotyping (item 4), 
although no one responded that they v/ere "extremely" knowledgeable about the 
topic of sex-role stereotyping. 

To obtain an overall measure of participants' self-perceptions of their 
expertise as prografn coordinators prior to the workshop, they were asked to in- 
dicate how experienced they v/ere at coordinating programs in the four different 
areas (items 5, 6> 7, and 8). As might be expected from previous responses, the 
group members' average perceptions of themselves as experienced program coordina- 
tors v/ere fairly low, from only "slightly" to less than "somewhat" experienced. 
The following percentage of participants rated themselves either "not at all" 
or "slightly" experienced for the four areas: staff development/inservice train- 
ing! 62.5 percent (n=25); educational improvement! 47.5 percent (N=19); career 
development! 60 percent (N=24); and sex-role stereotyping, 75 percent (N=30;. 

Although some persons rated themselves high in these categories! the group 
of participants, as a whole, began the v/orkshop with fairly frequent previous 
participation in general educational progmmss such as staff development and 
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educational improvement* but ^re limited participation "^n career development 
and sex-role stereotyping programs, as well as previous Project BORN FREE activ- 
ities. Participant experience in coordinating educational change progratns also 
was limited, especially in the area of sex-role stereotyping. The participants 
considered themselves rroderately knowledgeable about educational improvement and 
sex-role stereotyping. The latter self-assessment possibly was based upon per- 
sonal rather Ihan professional experience, given the lower mean response scores 
to questions concerning formal program participation and coordination. Partic- 
ipants also did not strongly perceive themselves as experienced prograin coordina* 
tors although mean ratings were somewhat higher for general educational programs 
than for career development and> especially, sex-role stereotyping programs. 

Application of workshop experience . Another concern about- participants was 
who were their intended target groups for change* those that might limit the 
career options of students? Who did they desire to change through application 
of the attitudes* skills, and knowledge acquired from the workshop? Participants 
were asked to indicate the personal importance they placed upon effecting changes 
in different target groups that may be limiting student career options in their 
institutions. Persons responded to the items in Table 3-A on a seven-point scale 
from '*not at all important" {coded "1") to ''extremely important'* (coded "7"). 
As the mean score of 6.03 (SD-l.lO) indicates {item 1), participants considered 
applying what they learned to change themselves as most important. Effecting 
changes in their students was almost equally important {item 2), with a mean 
response of 5.97 {SD-1.06). Change of colleagues {item 4) and the policies and 
practices of participants' institutions (item 3) obtained lower mean ratings, 
but both were still considered at least "quite iiTiportant." Change of parents' 
attitudes, values, and behaviors (item 5) elicited the Uwest mean response. 
This pattern might reflect dimensions of professional responsibility or influence. 
Participants have the most responsibility for and '!nnuef*ce ovor their own be- 




haviors and attitudes* They also have more responsibility for and influence upon 
their students than their colleagues, institutions' policies, and, least of all, 
pa rents. 

Perceptions of career development, sex-role stereoty pin g, and institutional 
change . Another area of interest was participants' views of themselves, of their 
Institutions, and of institutional change with regard to career development and 
sex-role stereotyping* Participants indicated how much they agreed with the 38 
statements presented in Table 4^A. Response categories included a seven-point 
scale from "strongly disagree" (coded "1") to "strongly agree" (coded "7'')* 

Several items (Items 1, 2, 3, amd 4) were asked about the extent to v/hich 
participants perceived their institutions as encouraging both sex-stereotyped 
roles and broadened career options for students* Both types of questions were 
asked because it was hypothesized that persons might respond differently to the 
positive or negative connotations of the terms used and that the two staterrents 
are somewhat independent* Reference to male and female students separately also 
was considered an important differentiation. Mean responses for items 1 and 2 

indicated "slight" agreement that insti'tutlonal practices encouraged sex-stereo- 
typed roles for both male and female students, respectively^ although agreement 
was greater regarding female students. Participants also were more likely to 
agree that their institutions encouraged broadened career options for male stu- 
dents (item 3) than for female students (item 4) > though over one-fifth (20*5%, 
N=^8) of the participants responded "disagree" to item 3* 

Another set of statements was designed to assess vjhether career-related se-;- 
role stereotyping was a fairly "blatant" problem in participants' institutions 
and whether participants perceived a strong need for programs to counter limils 
to student career options* Participants, as a group, tended to agree that prac- 
tices limiting career options for female students (item 6) were more evident in 
their institutions than for male students (iten 5); 14 persons (35*9^0 responded 
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to the three "agree" categories for male students^ while 25 persons (54.1%) re- 
sponded to the same categories for female students. Most participants agreed to 
some extent that there was a 'Veal need" for programs in their institutions to 
counter limits to career options for both inale (item 7) and female (item 8) stu- 
dents; again> there was a greater endorsement of the three agreement categories 
regarding female students (N=37> 94.9%) than for male students (N=31 > 79.5%), 

To assess their anticipations about the utility of the training and materials 
they were to receive from the workshop, participants responded to three state- 
ments concerning the expected helpfulness of the knowledge (item 9), materials 
(item 10), and skills (item 11) to be acquired for effecting changes in their 
institutions. Mean responses were in agreement with the three sratements* in- 
dicating some degree of optimism for the workshop since participants had rot yet 
experienced any training activities. 

Participants answered another set of statements to assess their own aware- 
ness of sex bias and the influence of sex-role stereotyping on women and men com- 
paratively in career decision-making. Almost all persons agreed to some extent 
(94.9%, N=*37) that they felt they could recognize sex bias and stereotyping vthen 
they encountered it in their job (item 12). The identical percentage and number 
agreed to some degree that they felt they were aware of how sex-role stereotyped 
practices affected student career decisions (item 13]. There was somev/hat less 
niean agreement, but still positive* concerning participant av/areness of others 
perceiving participants* behaviors as sex biased (item 14). On the average, par- 
ticipants agreed that men v/ere less concerned about sex-role stereotyping in 
career decisions than were women (item 15) > but participants were more likely to 
disagree that sex-role stereotyping was less of a problem for jnen than women in 
career decisions (item 16). 

Participants were presented with several staterrents about the support and 
long range concern among their institutions* staff ^ni.l aciminstrators for red^icing 
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career-related sex-role stereotyping practices. Their institutions^ previous 
sponsorship of prograins in these areas v/as another concern. Over three-fourths 
(76.9%, N=30) agreed at some level that their institutions had actively suppor- 
ted career development activities in the past (item 18)* but there was less aver- 
age agreement that similar active sponsorship ^^as given to programs on sex bias 
problems (item 17). 

Although career development apparently had been a curricular concern in some 
of the participants' ins'titutions (item 19), 33.4 percent (N=13) of the group 
disagreed to some degree with this statement. Most participants responded that 
their institutions to some extent were open to new programs that benefited stu- 
dents (item 20), resulting in a mean agreement score of 4.67 (SD=^1.71). As a 
group, participants tended to be more positive about administrative support (item 
21) than colleagues' support (item 22) to reduce sex-role stereotyping in their 
institutions. However, a long range concern for such change was less evident 
among administrators (item 23) and even less among participants' colleagues 
(item 24). 

Students at participants' institutions were not considered fairly aware of 
the sex-role stereotyped practices that may limit their career options (item 25) 
and apparently were even less concerned about such practices (item 26). Only 
SIX persons (15.4%) agreed with this latter item. 

Another series of statements tapped participants* expectations about imple- 
menting change in their institutions. Persons were fairly optimistic that a num- 
ber of changes could be made in the next year to reduce career-related sex-role 
stereotyping in their institutions (item 27); 34 participants (87,2%) responded 
at least "slightly agree. ^* As a group, participants also were likely to agree 
there was some personal risk in attempting to make changes in their institution, 
slightly more so regarding sex-role stereotyping problems (item 28) than career 
development concerns (item 29). 
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In addition to the personal risk involvedt another factor associated with 
change is disruption of the existing institutional organization. Mean agreement 
responses about the amount of disruption requirea we e almost equal for redncinp 
sex-role stereotyping practices {item 30i X=4.36, SD=h48) and expanding career 
development practices {item 31; X=4.41, SD-1.62). 

Other problems facing educators in their attempts to reduce career-related 
sex-role stereotyping are the potential competing influences of parents as 
socialization agents and the length of the students* socialization histories rein- 
forcing traditional male-female roles. Less than half {N=18, 46.1%) agreed 
(item 32) that institutional interventions would have very limited effects in 
countering parental influences that channeled students toward traditional male- 
female career roles. Most participants (M=27> 69.3SS) disagreed to some degree 
(item 33) that interventions at their educational level, whether post-secondary* 
secondary* or elementaryt would have a very limited influence upon redirecting 
a student from a chosen traditional male-female career role. 

Participants* expectations of the effort required to implement changes in 
their institutions also were important variables. Participants tended to agree 
that quite an effort would be required to expand institutional practices for 
career development {item 35) and even more effort to reduce sex-role stereotypina 
practices {item 34). 

Workshop participants also agreed that time demands upon staff in their in- 
stitutions would limit implementation of any change activities (item 36). A 
lesser number of persons, but still over half {tl=21> 53.8%), indicated (item 37) 
that the institution's economic situation also would limit activities. 

A final concern was the extent to which the graduate-level credits offered 
played a role in participants' attendance at the workshop {item 38). Althouah 
the mean agreement response was slightly less than "neither a^ree nor disagree," 
or 3.92, the standard deviation of 2.11 indicates the wide variation of responses 
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to thi$ item* The majority of participants (n"23> 51*2^) responded with some 
level of agreement to the statement. However a greater number of participants 
"strongly disagreed"' {N=7> ^7 .9%) than "strongly agreed" (N=3> 7.7%), accounting 
for the lower mean response* Thus> the credit incentive did> to some degree> 
influence the decisions of a majority of participants to attend the workshop* 
Post-Workshop Assessment 

Attainment of objectives * To determine how well the workshop met its objec- 
tives, participants rated each objective statement following three sets of in- 
structions* First, participants were asked how much pro^'ision v^fas made in the 
workshop to attain each objective. Responses were made on a seven-point scale 
from "none" {coded "1") to "a great amount" (coded '7"). Table 5-A sumnarizes 
mean responses for the six stated objectives (items 1 through 6). Participants 
reported the most provision was made for the first objective (item 1), increas- 
ing awareness of one's own attitudes and behaviors regarding sex roles and the 
relationship between sex-role socialization and career options* For five of the 
six objectives, participants indicated a mean response that "much" to "very much" 
provision v;as made. The lowest mean provision rating was for the last objective 
(item 6), concerning familiarization with business and industry efforts to in- 
crease women's and men's career options* This result most likely reflects the 
limited amount of time devoted to this activity, relative to other activities. 

Participants further were asked how much they had learned with regard to 
each objective (Table 6-A) • Responses were coded on a seven-point scale from 
^'nothing" (coded "1") to "a great amount" (coded "7")* Based upon mean responses, 
participants said they learned most about programs and processes to reduce sex- 
role stereotyping in their ov/n institutions (item 3). Although, as indicated 
in Table 5*A, participants indicated the most provision had been made for in- 
creasing self-awareness (the first objective) > there was a lov/er corresponding 
mean rating of v/hat was learned (item 1), A number of participants commented 
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they already had kncn^ledge in this area prior to the workshop: 

"I already was quite aware of how sex-role socialization and 
career options are related." 

"My background was already quite extensive. Pve done a lot 
of thinking about this for the past 5 years." 

The lower mean ratings for the fifth (item 5) and sixth (item 6) objectives par- 
tially reflected the limited content presented in these areas. For example, re- 
garding tiicreasing parent, student, and community involvement in change efforts 
(item 5), participants commented: 

"Getting involvement of parents and more students in 
workshop would have been beneficial*" 

"We didn't hear as much about parents, and students — 
mostly staff." 

Concerning business and industry efforts (item 6), a typical response of a per- 
son who learned only a "moderate" amount In this area was: 

"Would be very worthwhile to have more than one visit. 
The sharing of experiences was very good but not as 
good as experiencing it yourself!" 

Finally, for a general assessment of v/hether participants gained from the 
workshop those things they considered important, they were asked to rate ho\^ 
important each objective was for themselves. Responses were coded on a seven- 
point scale from "not at all" (coded "1") to "extremely" (coded "7") important* 
As the mean responses for items 1 through 6 in Table 7-A indicate, the partic- 
ipants placed a fairly high level of importance on all objectives, Self-av/are- 
ness (item 1) was clearly most important; all but one person (^=39, 97.5%) rated 
this objective either "very" or "extremely" important* As one person commented: 

"Gotta know where I am, who I am and how I am before I 
can see v/here I need and/or want to go. Seeino t/here 
Pve been is very useful and helpful," 

Knowledge of programs and change process (item 3) v^as also considered of high 

importance with a mean response of 5.90 (SD=1.06). Compared to the amount of 

workshop provision made and the amount learned by participants, the fifth objec- 
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tive {item 5) received a fairly high mean Importance rating. Participants con- 
sidered this area one of concern but also one with lesser attention given to it 
in the workshop* In general > the workshop provided 'or and participants learned 
about those areas participants considered most important. The area of peirent, 
student, and community involvement might be one for greater emphasis in future 
workshops; however, recognizing the interests of future workshop groups Probably 
win vary. Business and industry efforts for change also might be given addi- 
tional focus. 

Knowledge outcomes . Comparisons were made of participants* self-estimates 
of knowledge, before and after the v/orkshop, in the areas of staff development/ 
inservlce training, educational improvement, career development, and sex*role 
stereotyping. Response categories were on a seven-point scale from "not at all" 
(coded "V) to ''e;(tremely" (coded '7") knowledgeable. Table 8-A (items 1, 2, 
3, and 4) suFTirnarlzss these comparisons. Significant gains, at the p-.Ol level 
or less, were made in all areas. The greatest mean Increases were in knowledge 
of career development (Item 3; mean gain=1.36, SD=1.25) and sex-role stereotyp- 
ing {item 4; mean gain=1.87, SD=i.42), the two specialized content areas of the 
workshop. Thus, participants considered that their knowledge had increased sub- 
stantially over the two-week workshop period. 

Ap_&^licatiQn of workshop experiences . A comparison also was made of the per- 
sonal importance participants placed upon applying what they learned in the work- 
shop to change different target groups. One general hypothesis of Interest was 
that as a result of the workshop, participants would broaden the scope of their 
concern*^ for change to Include groups other than themselves and their students. 
Responses were coded on a seven-point scale from "not at all" (coded '*V') to 
*'e;(tremely" (coded "7") important. As Table 9-A indicates no significant 
changes In participant ratings took place. ParvJcipants still considered change 
of themselves (Item 1) as most important In countering limits to student career 
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options, folla^^ed by change of their students (item 2). Change of their col- 
leagues (item 4) and institution's policies and programs (item 3) foraed the 
next level of priority. Change of parents v/as last .item 5) and dropped, though 
not significantly, in importance. 

It appears participants consider changing those situations in their pro- 
fessional settings of greatest importance, as indicated by the pean ratings of 
at least "quite" Important for Items 1 through 4. Within these settings, again> 
those areas over which participants exercise the greatest responsibility and in- 
fluence apparently take precendence. 

Perceptions of career development^ sex-role stereotyping, and institutional 
change . Over the two-week period, did participants change any of their views 
on the subjects about which they wers asked at the beginning of the v/orkshop? 
Taole 10-A sunmiarizes the differences between participants' mean agreement 
ratings for 27 statements at pre- and post-workshop assessments. Response cat- 
egories followed the seven-point scale of "strongly disagree" (coded "1") to 
^'strongly agree*' (coded "7"). Concerning the extent to which participants per- 
ceived problems in their institution and a need for programs to increase student 
career options (items 1 through 8)> changes in participants* mean agreement 
rating to statements about male students were evident. There were significant 
increases in agreement that participants' institutions encourage sex-stereotyped 
roles for male students (item 1, p=.001) and that Practices limiting male stu- 
dents* career options are fairly evident in the institutions (item 5, p=.08). 
These changes may reflect participants' review of their institutions* policies 
and programs, as part of the implementation plan development, over the two-week 
period. Coupled with new knowledge about the effects of sex-role stereotyping 
on male career options, participants may have determined specific career-limit- 
ing practices toward male students in their institutions. The response changes 
also may reflect simply a general increase in knowledge that institutional prac- 
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tices can limit male career options as vvell as female options. In either case^ 
participants v/ere more aware at the end of the workshop that sex-role stereotypy 
ing practices^ whether specif'i'^ or general, affect n^ale students in their insti- 
tutions. 

After having experienced the workshop, participants increased or maintained 
their mean agreement with statements about the helpfulness of the workshop in 
effecting changes in their institutions {Items 9, 10, and 11). Participants' 
initial expectations of the utility of the workshop were fairly high. These 
expectations were confirmed by the end of the workshop, The one significant in* 
crease in mean agreement responses concerned the utility of the practical skills 
learned in the workshop (item 11, p=^.05), although a similar, but nonsignificant, 
trend was noted for the helpfulness of the knowledge learned (item 9, p=*ll). 

Participants also reported an increase in their awareness of sex-role 
stereotyping: recognizing it in their jobs {item 12, p=.02), being aware of how 
it effects students' career decisions {item 13, p=*003), and being aware of when 
others might view participants^ behaviors as reflecting a sex bias (item H, 
p=.003)- There was no significant change In participants* slight disagreement 
that sex-role stereotyping is less of a problem for men than women in career 
decision-making or in their agreement that stereotyping Is less of a concern a^nong 
men than women {Item 15) In such decisions. 

Participants were equally optimistic before and after the workshop that a 
number of changes could be made in their institutions In the next year {item 17)- 
They also tended to agree only slightly before and after the workshop that paren- 
tal Influences would be difficult to overcome through institutional interventions 
(item 18), 

There was, however, significantly less mean disagreement among participants 
that Interventions at their educational levels would have very limited effects 
in changing students^ decisions to follow only sex-role stereotyped career op- 
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tions (item 19, p^.OOl). A major binding of the workshop literature revie\7 pres 
entations on career-related sex-role stereotyping concerned the strength of stu- 
dents' career decisions ii; the young adult years, at the post-secondary level. 
Because of the years of socialization a student may have experienced to pursue 
only traditional male-female occupations, educators experience difficulty in en- 
couraging students to consider nontraditional careers* Givenithe workshop par- 
ticipant group was comprised of almost half post-secondai7 educators, the in- 
created uncertainty reflected in the change of the mean response to this Item 
may indicate a revision of opinion by this subgroup of educators* 

By the end of the workshop, participants, as a group, also agreed more 
strongly that they faced some personal risks in attempting to implement insti- 
tutional changes in the area of career development (item 21, p=*07) and, espec- 
ially, the area of sex-role stereotyping (item 20, p=*003)* Several of the work 
shop speakers on illustrative change agent programs described the resistances, 
political probleins, and professional threats encountered in attempting organized 
programs to reduce sex-role stereotyping in general and in vocatinal education 
programs* The message of these presentations is a likely influential factor in 
the change of participants' mean responses to these statements* 

Compared with initial responses, participants responded at the close of the 
workshop with a slightly greater, but nonsignificant, level of mean agreement 
concerning the amount of disruption (items 22 and 23) and effort (items 24 and 
25) required to make changes in their institutions* There also were no signifi- 
cant pre-post differences in participant perceptions of the effects of time de- 
mands (item 26) and economic situations (item 27) in their institutions upon 
limiting possible change activities. 

Workshop activities - To assess the strengths^ v/eaknesses , and overall 
effectiveness of specific workshop activities, participants rated the usefulness 
of each workshop activity or presentation* Response options ^ on a seven-point 
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scale, were from "not at alV (coded ''V) to "extremely" (coded "7") useful. 

Participants also v^ere asked for subjecti/e comments. Table U-A summarues mean 

responses and standard deviations for various types of activities. 

The Saturday retreat was fairly highly regarded by participants with all 

mean responses (items 1, 2, and 3) between 'quite'* and "very" useful. As one 

person commented to Item 1: 

"Being introduced to the workshop in this method facil- 
itated the entire workshop in that we never would have 
made the progress we did in this short time had we 
started from scratch that first Monday." 

Comparatively, participants considered the free time at the retreat slightly 
more useful than the group process activities. 

Mean responses to the different didactic or lecture presentations varied 
(items 4 through 9). The presentation on a career development conceptual frame- 
work had the highest mean rating (5.39. SD^l.29). The presentation provided an 
overview for the program and was well accepted by participants as such> though 
participants varied in their grasp of the material' 

"Excellent basic material needed for orientation to the 
workshop. Could have been passed out and used with over- 
head, particularly because it was covered so fast and was 
so important;" or 

'*We must kno^i the basics of the program, but it doesn't 
fall into olace until later in the program." 

The preseritations on asserti veness training (item 7) and evaluation {item 9) 
were rated lo'//est, slightly above ''moderately" helpful. Participants* comments 
suggested that participants' remarks and questions interfered with the effective- 
ness of the assertiveness presentat;ion i for example: 

"Would have been better if she could have presented her 
information without so much interruption from the group." 

There also was some confusion among participants about the distinction befeeen 

assertiveness ^md aggressiveness: 
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"Many people seemed confused on assertiveness/aggressive 
issue;"' and 

"Identify the distinctions betv/een asrertiveness and 
aggression — facilitating and inhibiting aspects/' 

The presentation on evaluation appeared to be affected by the amount of time 

allotted for the material covered; 

"Not enough time on this;" and 

"This is a weakness for me. Maybe do this by small groups 
at different times so we could look at materials while 
having them explained/' 

The field practitioner reports (items 10, 11, and 12), with one exception 
were rated '*quite" helpful* The comments regarding the presentation on dealing 
with administrators (item 12) indicated that one person's report was very good, 
but the other's was less meaningful; thus, the lower overall mean rating. 

The psychosocial visits to determine what business and industry programs 

are in progress to expand women^s and men's career options were very highly 

rated (items 13 and 14). The reactions to these items indicate the experience 

was very *'eye-opening" to an area in which participants had little previous 

exposure; ' 

"Welcome to the real vvjrld, I visited a union shop and 
realized that unions do not think we are born free/' 

The general response to this activtty is interesting in light of the fact that 
participants placed a generally lower priority upon it relative to other learn- 
ing objectives for workshop* 

The videotape vievnng activities received at leest mean ratings of "quite" 
^jseful- A significant factor with this group of activities appeared to be, 
simply, examination of a final product or a preliminary one. The overview tape 
of Project BORN FREE (item 15), "A World of Options," v/as vjell received as in- 
dicated by the mean response score of 6.25 {SD=-87)> This tape serves as the 
model for other videotapes to be produced by Project BORM FREE; a number of per 
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sons expressed eagerness to use it and the other planned tapes: 

"I am anxious to view the other 9 tapes;" and 

"Very well done; am anxious to use this wHh our staff and 
parents to get their reactions." 

However* the women^s and men*s support group tapes (item 16) contrasted a final, 

edited tape (women's support group), completed for another project* with unedited 

content (men's support group) filmed for Project BORN FREE; typical comments 

were: 

"Women were ^reat . Men were terrible. Hence the moderate 
rating;" and 

"Women's-excellent* men's-poor. The men's tape needs to 
be redone." 

The content of the men's tape did have value for some. As one male educator 
commen ted : 

"The first time Td seen any men in a 'support group.' 
I had some emotional Identification with male stereo- 
typing." 

The several videotape viewing sessions (item 17) also resulted in varying 
reactions, given the dual purpose of the viewing sessions a) to expose partic- 
ipants to different persons' career and sex^role socialization experiences and 
b) to have participants assist in locating the best tape segments for final 
editing. For the most part, however* the mean rating indicated the sessions 
were "quite" useful* An apt comment summarizing several participants' feelings 
was: 

"I didn't expect to like viewing the tapes* I thought it was 
probably more beneficial to the BORN FREE staff than the par- 
ticipants but I picked up a lot of 'gems' i could identify 
with/' 

The module activities also were useful to participants^ including a brief 
review/evaluation of several activities (item 18) and, especially^ actual par- 
ticipation in the activities selected for field testing in the workshop (item 
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19). The only criticism was not of the module activities themselves, but that 
more time should have been allotted in the workshop schedule to complete them. 

Team planning sessions (item 20) and the preparation and group presentation 
of action plans {item 21) for implementing changes in participants' institutions 
were considered useful; especially the latter set of activities. Comments in- 
dicated that the preparation and presentation assignment required participants 
to think out the process and make concrete plans: 

"Forced us to use the implementation tools and concerned 
the change process. Had I not written this I probably 
would have done nothing/' 

It also provided feedback among participant teams for comparison of ideas: 

"I was very interested in the plans for the other ele- 
mentary schools and to realize that our goals v/ere 
comparable, that they were right on track." 

The activity with the highest rating of usefulness was participation in 
the Developmental Growth Groups, a mean response of 6.48 (SD-.91), The groups 
began with completion of a module activity, followed by a discussion. In gen- 
eral, the groups provided a supportive, open atmosphere in which persons could 
explore their own beliefs and attitudes and those of others: 

"The best part of the workshop. Wish there could have 
been much more time for this sort of thing. Was almost 
a support group for me." 

"Powerful group as far as impact on me. Very open and 
direct. It gave me a chance to see why people are the 
way they are." 

The large group discussions (item 22) on various topics also were considered 
"quite" useful. The participants' comments sub3ested> however, that some per- 
sons dominated the discussions and not enough time was allotted for 1n deptn 
discussion. 

Participants rated the assigned texts (item 24) as helpful (mean-5.20> 
50=1, 65) > although a number of persons stated they did not have enough tine to 
read the entire texts. Most participants indicated they did not take advantage 
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of or have time to review the other supplemeiitary reading materials made avail- 

able for them (item 25), hence, the lower mean rating of usefulness. 

The journal reflections (item 26), participants* recording of their thoughts 

and reactions to each day's experiences, also were rated as highly useful. Par- 

ticipants indicated the exercise helped them examine^ clarify, and verbalize 

their feelings and attitudes; 

"Good way to force myself to reflect on what happened during 
the day. Found out a lot about my feelings and attitudes 
by doing this every day. Very time consuming, but useful." 

"They got easier to write as we progressed* It became easier 
to be more open, less superficial." 

The "catch-up session" (item 27} involved a brief coverage near the end 
of the workshop of several topics of interest that were not included In the 
regular schedule. Although several topics were touched upon, the one of great- 
est interest that contributed to the relatively high mean usefulness rating 
{mean^S.SO, SD-1.41), was the topic of sex-role identity and sexual preference 
development. Participants considered this a major problem area because of po- 
tential arguments that fostering nontraditional interests in boys and girls may 
also affect their sex-role identity. The response to this discussion was pos- 
itive among participants, although a number of comments suggested the topic 
needed to be discussed more fully: 

'*This session touched on a topic completely missed I think 
should have been discussed (Gay Rights and what effect 
totally freeing roles will have.)'* 

"For our purposes (participants in the program) I would have 
liked more attention given to sexuality and how the sexual 
preference issue does indeed seem to be implicit (for me) 
in the BORN FREE concept." 

To briefly summarize, most workshop activities were considered at least 

*'quite" useful by participants. The most highly rated activities were those 

that fostered examination of one's own and others' attitudes and beliefs about 

career and sex-role socialization. The Developmental Growth Groups, journal 
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reflections and module activities all received mean usefulness ratings of 6.0 
or greater. These results are consistent with the highest priority of partic- 
ipants for the workshop: self-awareness and self-caange. 

The videotape products also appear to have high potential for usefulness- 
Although only one tape was completed for field testing in the workshop, it re- 
ceived a mean rating of 6.25; the other edited tape previously produced by the 
Project Director also was well received. Each completed videotape produced by 
Project BORN FREE will have to be evaluated individually to determine its effec- 
tiveness. However, the preliminary examination of tapes during the workshop 
was favorable. 

The psychosocial visits to business and industry concerns also were rated 
highly with a mean usefulness rating of over 6-00 for both the visits and re- 
lated discussion. The retreat at the beginning of the workshop resulted in 
the next highest level of mean ratings. The preparation and presentation of 
change agent action plans and the "catch up session" with its discussion of sex- 
role identity development also were among the more consistently highly rated 
activities. Responses to other activities were more varied, but, in all, par- 
ticipant reactions described above provide a concrete basis for revision of 
future workshop formats. 

Open-ended questions . Participants were asked ten open-ended questions to 
provide a less structured vehicle for them to indicate the impact of the workshop 
upon themselves; their satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the workshop; 
and their recommendations for improving its effectiveness. Responses were re- 
viewed and grouped into general themes expressed by participants. Tables 12-A 
to 21-A sununarize and provide sample responses of the theme statements for each 
question. 

The first set of questions requested participants to describe changes in 
thGir attitudes, knowledge* and skills as a result of the workshop. Five gen- 
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eral statements suirjnarized the majority of participants' responses concerning 
attitude change (see Table 12-A). Participants cominented that the workshop in- 
creased both their general awareness of how prevale.t sex-role stereotyping 
practices are in society and their recognition of such practices when they en- 
counter them (item 1). As expected, participants more specifically responded 
that the workshop increased awareness of their own behaviors and attitudes that 
reflect sex biases and sex-role stereotyped values (item 2). One major result 
was that several participants changed their general approach and methods to 
counter what they perceive as sex biased attitudes and behaviors of other 
people. A number of persons expressed a willingness to be less confrontive 
toward biases in other persons and to attempt to effect changes with a more 
gradual, less threatening style of interaction (item 3). Another important 
general area of attitude change was an increase in awareness that males are hin- 
dered by sex-role stereotypes to a much greater extent than previously believed 
(item 4). Finally, a number of participants indicated they feel more greatly 
supported and reinforced for their actions and concerns to reduce sex-role 
stereotyping practices in society (item 5). 

Table 13-A lists the four general statements that summarize participants* 
changes in knowledge as a result of the workshop. One result, as desired, was 
an Increase in general knowledge of career development concepts and sex-role 
stereotyping (item 1). These responses also could be expected given the limited 
knowledge in these areas of a number of participants at the beginning of the 
workshop. However, as one response example indicates (Table 13"A> statement 1)> 
persons with a previous background in these areas learned new information. The 
workshop also increased participants' knowledge of resources and literature 1n 
the area of career development and sex-role stereotyping (item 2). For a number 
of participants, the v/orkshop provided factual data to support their personal 
beliefs (item 3). Participants also indicated an increase in practical knowledge 
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for functioning as change agents to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping 
(item 4). 

A number of participants reported {Table 14-A) their skills in directing 
group process activities increased as a result of the workshop (item 1). Other 
participants indicated they were better able to clarify and articulate their 
own attitudes and feelings as a result of the workshop in general and, partic- 
ularly> as a result of the group process activities (item 2). A third area of 
skills change was an increase in participants* abilities to function as change 
agents in their institutions (item 3). A fourth major sunmary category of par- 
ticipant responses v^as: no change (item 4). A ntmber of persons felt there 
was little or no change in any specific skills as a result of the worksh 

Another set of questions asked participants what they had gained most> 
expected but did not gain, and gained unexpectedly from the workshop. Tables 
15-A, 16-A, and 17"A> respectively, summarize general themes from participant 
responses to these questions. 

In terms of "the one thing" gained most from the workshop (Table 15-A), 
participants* responses predominantly stated that personal growth and a;7areness 
of their behaviors and attitudes (item 1) was a major outcone. The support of 
others for and participants* self-confidence in their beliefs and attitudes to 
reduce sex-role stereotyping practices was another major gain (item 2). Two 
other significant and related gains were the contacts and sharing of ideas with 
other persons (item 3) and also a better understanding of the attitudes and be- 
liefs of other person^ concerning career-related sex-role stereotyping (item 4). 
In general, these response themes express a greater understanding of oneself 
and a mutual sharing, support, and understanding among participants. 

Participants' responses of what they had hoped to gain from the workshop 
but did not (Table 16-A) varied. For a number of persons, they had no expecta- 
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tions prior to the workshop and were not disappointed in any way (item 4). For 
others, they would have liked more information on particular topics (item 3) or 
practical application techniquest especially for working with students airectly 
(item 1). The topic of sex-role identity developmentt however, was one topic 
of concern to a number of persons (item 2). Consistent with persons' previous 
remarks about this toi)ic, more time should have been devoted to discussing it. 

In response to a question about one thing participants gained from the work- 
shop that they did not anticipate initially (Table 17-A), participants reiterated 
a number of previous themes: close associations and relationships with others 
(it3tn 1); personal growth and self-awareness (item 2); and increased knowledge 
for functioning as change agents (item 3)- A fourth area was more desire to 
effect changest an increase in cornmitment and motivation to reduce career* 
related se;(-role stereotyping practices (item 4). 

Participants also described '*,the one thing" th^ were most satisfied with 
in the workshop. As Table 18-A indicates, the professional organization, prep- 
aration, and conduct of the workshop (item 1) was one major satisfaction* Other 
recurring themes were the sharing and support among workshop participants (item 
2), participation in the Develof«nental Growth Groups (item 3), and the materials 
and resources provided to participants (item 4). Major dissatisfactions were 
more varied (Table 19-A)* The lack of time for all scheduled activities was 
one common response (item 1). Several participants had some criticisms of spe- 
cific activities, though no one activity stood out as a problem area (item 2)* 
Still others were confused about the priorities and dissatisfied with the orien- 
tation of the workshop, that is, the emphasis given to different types of activ- 
ities (item 3)* 

To make a future workshop more effective, (Table 20-A) , most participant 
responses referred to the time factor. Responses fell into txto groups: those 
recommending activities remain about the same and the number of workshop days 
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be increased to accotnmodate the activities (item l); and those suggesting the 
total time period should remain the same and the number of activities be reduced 
and explored in greater depth, selecting the best activities from this workshop 
(item 2). Another recoimiendation was a change in balance ajnong discussion and 
other types of activities (item 3), The Developmental Growth Groups were con* 
sidered the most beneficial by participants. Several persons strongly expressed 
the opinion that greater emphasis be given to these, as well as large group dis* 
cussions in future programs. 

One final query concerned "the one thing" participants felt would be most 
useful from Project BORN FREE to help them implement changes in their institu- 
tions (Table 21-A). One general set of needs included continued communication 
(item 4) and personal contact (item 2) among workshop participants and Project 
BORN FREE staff. Another set was assistance from the project in the form of 
materials (item 1) and personnel, both as resource persons and consultants 
(item 3). Throughout the workshop, participants were informed these offerings 
would be available to them during the coming academic ye^r. 

Overall value of workshop . As a final suinmary statement of inpact, par- 
ticipants were asked: *'How would you rate the overall value of this workshop 
for you personally?" Responses were coded on a seven-point scale from "very 
poor" (coded "1") to '^excellent" (coded '7"). Responses were provided by 39 
participants. Of these, 4 persons (10.356) rated the workshop as "good;" 14 
persons (35.9%) rated it "very good;'" and 21 persons (53.8%) rated it "'excellent.'' 
The mean rating was 6.44 (SD=.68)j indicating that participants considered the 
two-week vjorkshop of great overall value. 

V. Conclusions and Recommendations 

Concl usions 

Because the 1977 Summer Institute was an initial I'ield test of the workshop 
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model and the preliminary forms of the Project BORN FREE training materials, 
this section focuses upon two general questions: a) how adequate were these 
components in their original design, and b) what modifications would be desir- 
able for similar future workshops? 

Workshop effectiveness . The evidence provided above strongly indicates 
the workshop model was an effective approach for training educators. It pro- 
vided thm with the attitudes, knowledge, and skills necessary to function as 
change agents to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping in their institu- 
tions. The participants considered the workshop of high overall personal' value. 
The workshop provided and participants learned a substantial amount of infor- 
mation corresponding to the stated workshop objectives and in line with partic- 
ipants* priorities for these objectives. 

Participants reported that they significantly increased their knowledge in 
the general areas of staff development/inservice training and educational devel- 
opment/improvement, and, also, in the areas of career development and sex^role 
stereotyping. They also considered themselves to be more aware of sex-role 
stereotyping practices in general, in their jobs, as it affects student career 
development, as it might be perceived in their behaviors^ and as it affects men 
as well as women. Further, they believed they were better able to e;(amine, 
understand, and articulate their own and others* attitudes and behaviors regard- 
ing sex-role stereotyping. 

Participants also indicated they were better equipped witn the tools nec- 
essary to function as change agents in their institutions. Their initial ex- 
pectations of the utility of the workshop were bone out. They stated they had 
a greater knowledge or the resources and literature on career development and 
sex-role stereotyping, including research information to support their previous 
beliefs about the existence of ?ex-role stereotyping problems. At the end of 
the workshop, they also reported they had a better command of o^oup process and 
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other skills to facilitate their work as change agents. The support of and re- 
lationships with other persons concerned about reducing career-related sex-role 
stereotyping was an added benefit of tha workshop. 

Throughout the workshop participants maintained their priorities about 
which target groups were most important to them for change. Tiiey considered 
altering their own and their students' sex-role stereotyped attitudes and be- 
haviors as most important, although change of their colleagues and their insti- 
tutions' policies and practices v/as important also. 

Th^s stance may reflect a realistic perspective on expectations for chanc,e. 
First, as a number of persons indicated, to be effective change agents, educa- 
tors must have a thorough understanding of their own beliefs and behaviors be- 
fore they can expect to effect meaningful charges in others. They must serve 
as good role models. Second, as suggested earlier, educators have a higher 
probability of effecting changes in those areas in v/hich they have greater re- 
sponsibility, and, thus, greater influence. Their first responsibility is to 
their students; they also have more direct contact with their students than 
with other segments of their institutions. Given limited time and resourc'='S, 
change of oneself and one's students would be the most likely place to have the 
greatest impact initially. 

Other participant changes over the course of the workshop suggest that the 
workshop influenced participants toward a more realistic and, thus, probably 
more effective approach to implementing change. For example, persons were less 
likely to disagree that interventions at their educational level vi/ould have very 
limited effects upon altering students* decisions to follow only sex-role stereo- 
typed career options. This change suggests participants had become more aware 
that their intervention efforts must contend with a student's whole history of 
socialization toward traditional rale-female roles. Participants also became 
more aware that there is a personal risk involved in attempting changes, whether 
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in the area of career development or of sex^role stereotyping, in their insti- 
tutions. This situation obviously is affected by the varying support and accep- 
tance for change evident in particular institutions. However, workshop presen- 
tations on problems encountered in various change agent projects Tiay have pointed 
out some of the resistances and repercussions to change efforts that participants 
had not considered prior to the workshop. 

One final example related to a more realistic perspective of change among 
participants is their change in tactics. Participants were more willing to 
accept that the process of change moves slowly; change of sex-role stereotyped 
attitudes requires altering the 'Effects of a lifetime of socialization of some 
educators. Several participants changed their approach to be less confrontive> 
less threatening* and to accept and reinforce small* gradual changes in atti- 
tudes and behaviors of others. 

The ultirnate determination of -the v/orkshop's effectiveness could not be 
assessed in the time frame of the workshop. It will be the successful implement 
tation by participants of change programs in their home institutions. However, 
short-term assessment of the basic workshop model as planned indicated it had 
a number of desired effects upon the participants. 

Workshop materials . Although the evaUation of specific learning materials 
and the videotapes is the subjec; of another project evaluation report, assess* 
ment of these products in the context of the workshop model resulted in favor- 
able responses. The group was optimistic at the beginning of the workshop about 
the utility of the workshop materials in helping participants effect changes 
in their institutions. This optimism remained at the end of the v/orkshop. The 
module activities actually used 1n the v^orkshop were among the most highly rated 
activities. Participants' brief review of other module activities also elicited 
a favorable response to the materials. 

The completed videotapes, the one produced for Project BORfi FREE and the 
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one produced previously by the Project Director^ also were rated by participants 
as highly useful. The unedited videotapes, in general, received favorable assess- 
ment, although the remaining nir.^ tapes slated ^or production will have to be 
field tested and evaluated individually as they are completed. 

Workshop activities . The workshop included a number of activities that 
were well received, were considered highly useful, and will provide a foundation 
for the development of future workshop formats- The retreat. Developmental 
Growth Groups, journal reflections, implementation plan preparation and presen- 
tation, and psychosocial visits were among the most highly rated activities* 
The inclusion of the psychosocial visits in future workshops, however, may be 
dependent upon the needs of the specific groups of participants- The visits 
were a very meaningful educational experience but were not a relatively high 
priority area for participants- The module activities and videotapes, as des- 
cribed above, also were among the most well-received workshop activities- 
Participants* assessments of the different presentations, for the most part, 
were favorable- However, reactions to specific presentations varied depending 
upon participants* previous knowledge, the nature of the topic, or the partic- 
ular speaker. 

Overall, the participents considered the workshop to be well planned, or- 
ganized, and conducted. Thus, it provides both a feasible and desirable frame- 
work for similar future workshops, 
Reconanendations 

Although the basic format of t .workshop is sounds participants' commsnts 
and a number of other factov^s indicate changes that might be considered for 
future workshops* Some have heen allt'ded to earlier; additional considerations 
are presented below- 

Participant characteristics . The participants of this workshop virere edu- 
cators working directly in their Indivi Jual institLitions , They appeared to be 
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eager and motivated to function as change agents> but, as a group, had limited 
knowledge and leadership experience in the areas in which the workshop provided 
instruction. Although several persons had extensive experience in the areas of 
career development and/or sex-role stereotyping, the group did not have as much 
experience as originally anticipated. The group also consisted mostly of women, 
instructors, and post-secondary level educators. 

The results of the 1977 SuiruDer Institute should be considered in the context 
of these persons with the backgrounds and characteristics they brought to the 
workshop- Potential participants who, for example, are heads of state education 
department units; are more o^ less experienced and knowledgeable in areas of 
sex-role stereotyping, career development, and staff training; will be expected 
to serve as trainers of change agents; are attending by requirement or invol- 
untarily; or have other ;iignificant characteristics that may affect their needs 
and receptivity to a similar workshop; most likely will require a different 
orientation and content emphasis than the participants of the Summe*^ Institute. 
This situation requires a preassessment of potential participants, as compre- 
hensive as allowed, in planning future workshops- 

Participant incentives . Although Summer Institute participants were inter- 
ested in the problems of career-related sex-role stereotyping and in learning 
to function as change agents, it appears personal concern alone was not enough 
to Insure participant attendance at the two-week workshop. A nimber of persons 
indicated, to some degree, that they probably would have attended the workshop 
even if graduate credits (including tuition, fees, and books) had not been 
granted. However, a greater number reported that they probably would not have 
attended without the incentive. The time and energy demands uPon participants 
in such a workshop are great. Although personal and professional interest may 
be a major factor in having persons consider at ^ndance at a similar workshop > 
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additional Incentives, such as creditst fees, and other expenses^ appear to be 
needed to insure that persons will actually attend. 

Workshop organization and content . The most frequent complaint of the 
Summer Institute participants was time limitations. The number of activities 
scheduled for the tvvo-week period at times left a number of participants frus- 
trated and confused because they could not explore in greater depth topics and 
activities in which they were interested or needed further explanation. Future 
workshops will require a reduction in number of activities if the time span of 
the workshop remains the same or is reduced. As several participants suggestedt 
their responses to the workshop evaluation should be used to select the most 
effective activities for future workshops. However, such selection will have 
to be made in the context of the characteristics and needs of future v/orkshop 
attendees . 

As for different types of activities, more discussion time^ especially small 
groups discussion as in the Developmental Growth Groups, appears desirable. 
Didactic presentations may be put in printed form for participants to read prior 
to the workshop or class sessions and class sessions reserved for discussion 
of these materials, module activitiest or videotape viaving. Again, depending 
upon the characteristics of the group> more content might be included on prac- 
tical strategies for involving parentst community memberst and, especially, stu- 
dentst in reducing career-related sex-role stereotyping. Such strategies for 
involvement appeared to be one area in v/hich Summer Institute participants be- 
lieved the workshop fell short of its goals. 

A discussion of issues of sex-role identity development and sexuality as 
th^ relate to the Project BORN FREE concept also should be included in future 
workshops- Regardless of participant characteristics, these issues represent 
a potential fear of many persons in the education of students for greater career 
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options and nontradi tional roles. Workshop participants should be provided with 
knowledge and methods to deal with these concerns t a potential source of great 
resistance on the part of educators and parents. 

Evaluation needs . The evaluation of the 1977 Summer Institute was formative 
and preliminary because the workshop was a first attempt at implementing this 
component of the BORN FREE project plan. Kith greater refinement of the work- 
shop design, based upon this first experience! a number of corresponding re* 
visions of the evaluation plan also should be considered. Where conditions per- 
mit, a more extensive preassessment of participants prior to the workshop should 
be conducted. Also, if possible, the preassessment should be conducted far 
enough in advance of the workshop to serve as a planning tool for specific work- 
shop content and orientation. At the same tinte, however, flexibility should be 
planned into the workshop schedule to mdify activities based upon participants* 
COFFiments and suggestions during the course of the workshop. 

The evaluation of the 1977 Summer Institute relied upon general and single 
item questions to assess participants* knowledge, attitudes, and experiences 
both before and after the workshop. With refinement of the workshop design, 
additional or alternative measures could be employed. A standardized sex-role 
attitude survey may be beneficial for normative comparisons with other groups, 
if a suitable instrument is located and is appropriate for the participant group; 
and if time schedules permit its administration. A test of factual knowledge, 
also for use at pre- and post-workshop assessments, might be employed to relate 
specific knowledge gains directly to the content of the v^orkshop. 

All these evaluation considerations suggest that a more extensive battery 
of evaluation Instruments be developed and sent to participants a number of 
weeks before the workshop. This procedure will maximize the use of the avail- 
able information; help to plan the workshop tailored to the needs and character- 
istics of participants; and increase the likelihood of continued effectiveness 
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of the workshop model implemented 1n the Summer Institute. 

In sum, the Surnner Institute was a highly successful workshop for staff 
development training to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping. Partici- 
pants considered it well-organized with substantive content. Participants exper- 
ienced gains in their knowledge and awareness of sex-role stereotyping and its 
impact upon the career development of individuals. They also developed a variety 
of skills necessary to function effectively as change agents in their institu- 
tions* Some minor changes in the workshop structure and content, as mentioned 
above, might be considered for future workshops, depending upon the appropriate- 
ness of such changes for the group of participants. As implemented, the 1977 
BORM FREE Summer Institute represents a sound workshop model for staff training 
to broaden the range of career options of both women and men. 
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TABLE 



Frequency of Participation In and Leadership Of 
Educational Programs by Workshop Participants 



Descriptive Statistics^ 



Item X SD 



Participation 

How often have you; 

L participated in Project BORN FREE -related 2.23 1.51 

activities In your institution this past 
year? 

2. participated previously in staff develop- 4.18 1.48 
nient/inservice progrdms? 

3. participated previously in programs for 4.50 1.30 
educational improvement? 

4. participated previously in programs on 2.60 1.45 
career development? 

5. participated previously in programs on 2.38 1.25 
sex-role stereotyping? 

Leadership 

How often have you; 

6. coordinated staff development/inservice 2.38 1.52 
training programs? 

7- coordinated programs for educational 2.28 1.50 

improvement? 

8. coordinated programs on career 2.23 1.72 
developiitent? 

9. coordinated programs on sex-role 1.48 *82 
stereotyping? 



^ Number of respondents=40> Responses were coded as follows: l-"not at all;" 
2="once in a while;" 3-^sonetimes;" 4""fairly often;" 5^"quite often;" 6=%ery often." 
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TABLE 2 -A 



Knowledge and Leadership Experience 
of Workshop Participants for Educational Programs 

Descriptive Statistics^ 



Item X SD 



Knov/ledqe 

To what extent would you say you are: 

h knowledgeable about the topic of 3.65 K48 

staff development/inservice training? 

I. knowledgeable about the topic of 4J3 K29 

educational improvement? 

3. knowledgeable about the topic of 3.45 1.20 
career devel opment? 

4. knowledgeable about the topic of 3.98 1.27 
sex-role stereotyping? 

Leadership Experience 

To what extent would you say you are: 

5. experienced in coordinating staff devel- 2.75 1.84 
opment/inservice training progratns? 

6. experienced in coordinating programs 2.75 1.52 
for educational improvement? 

7. experienced in coordinating programs 2.45 1.45 
on career development? 

8. experienced in coordinating programs 2*00 1.45 
on sex-role stereotyping? 



^Number of respondents=40i Responses were coded as follov/s: l="not at all;** 2='*slightly 
3=*'somewhati" 4^"moderately;'' 5="quitei" 6=^%ery;" 7=''extremely. 
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TABLE 3"A 



KnCHvledge and Skills Acquired by 
Workshop Participants ; Importance 
of Application to Different Target Groups 

Descriptive Statistics^ 



Item NX SD 



K I can apply what I learn to help change 40 6.03 KlO 

my own attitudes, values, and behaviors 
that may be limiting the career options 
of students . 

2. I can apply what I learn to help change 39 5-97 1.06 
my students' attitudes, values, and 

behaviors that may be limiting their 
and other students' career options. 

3. I can apply what I learn to help change 40 5.20 K51 
my institution's policies and programs 

ttiat may be linlting the career options 
of students* 

4. I can apply what I learn to help change 39 5.41 1.31 
my colleagues' atti^tudes, values, and 

behaviors that may be limiting the 
career options of students. 

5. I can apply what I learn to help change 40 4.45 1-91 
parents' attitudes, values, and behaviors 

that may be limiting the career options 
of students. 



Responses coded as follows: 1="not at all important;" 2=**slightly important;** 
3="somewhat important;" 4'*'moderately impor^-ant;*' 5-"quite iinportant;" 6="very 
important;" 7-"extreniely important/* 
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TABLE 4-A 



Wojkshop Participants' Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 

Descriptive Statistics^ 



Item X SD 



1. 


There are many practices in my Institution that encourage sex-stereotyped roles 
for male students, 


4.69 


1.47 


2. 


There are tnany practices in my institution that encourage sex-stereotyped roles 
for female students . 


5,03 


1.35 


3. 


There are many practices in my institution that encourage broadened career 
options for male students. 


4.28 


1.78 


4. 


There are many practicps in my institution that encourage broadened career 
options for female students. 


3.72 


1 .49 


5. 


Practices that limit career options of male students are fairly evident in 
nty institution. 


3.92 


1.31 


6. 


Practices that limit career options of female students are fairly evident in 
my institution. 


4.69 


1.3D 


7. 


There is a real need in my institution for programs to counter any practices 
that limit the career options of male students, 


5.00 


1.08 


8. 


There is a real need in my instltucion for programs to counter any practices 
that limit the career options of female students. 


5.90 


1,07 


9. 


I ain sure the knowledge gained from this workshop will help me counter any 
practices in my institution that may limit the career options of students. 


5.74 


.91 


10. 


1 am sure the learning materials used in this workshop will help me counter any 
nractices in my institution that may limit the career options of students. 


5.74 


1,07 


11. 


I am sure the practical skills gained from this workshop will help me counter 
any practices in iiy institution that limit the career options of students. 


5.46 


1.05 


O .12. 


I feel I am able to recognize sex bias and stereotyping when I encounter it 


5.69 


.98 



in my job. 



TABLE 4''A (continued) 



Workshop Participants' Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 

Descriptive Statistics^ 



Item X SD 

I J, I feel I am aware of how sex-role stereotyped practices affect the career 5.39 1,D4 
decisions students make. 

1 feel I am a*;are of th$ times when my behaviors mi<jht be perceived as 4,95 1.32 
reflecting a sex bias, 

15. i feel men are l^ss concerned about sex-role stereotyping in making 5.08 1.40 
carofir decisions than women are. 

16. { feel sex-role stereotyping is less of a problem former than for 3.56 1.70 
women in making career decisions. 

17. fn the past, my institution actively has sponsored programs concerned 4.18 1.93 
with the problems of sex bias. 

18. In the past, my institution actively has sponsored programs concerned 5.15 1.57 
with student career development. 

19. In my institution, consideration of student career concerns has been an 4,21 1.69 
integral part of curricular offerings. 

20. Hy institution is very open to new programs that will benefit students. 4.67 1.71 

21. My institution's administrators support efforts to reduce any sex-role 4,80 K77 
stereotyped practices that may limit student career options. 

22> Most of the staff in my institution support efforts to reduce any sex** 4.13 1.54 

role stereotyped practices that may limit student career options, 

23. My institution's administrators have a longe-range concern for reducing 4*00 1*73 

sex-role stereotyped practices that may limit student career options, 

2^!. Most of my infititution's staff have a long-range concern for reducing 3.62 1.65 

sex-role stereotyped practices that may limit student career options* 
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TABLE 4-A (continued) 



^ori^shop Participants* Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 

Descriptive Statistics^ 




25. The students in my institution are fairly aware of sex-role stereotyped 3*18 K50 
practices that may limit their career options. 

26. The students in my institution are very concerned about any sex-role 2.90 1.23 
stereotyped practices that may limit their career options. 

27. In the next year, a number of changes could be made in if\y institution 5*44 1.58 
to reduce sex-role stereotyped practices that limit student career options. 

28. There would be some personal risk involved for me in attempting to make 4*54 1.65 ^ 
changes in my institution in the area of sex-role stereotyping. ^ 

29. There would be some personal risk involved for me in attempting to make 4.31 1*84 * 
changes in my institution in the area of career development. 

30. To reduce sex-role stereotyped practices in institution would require 4*36 1.48 
some disruptive changes In the system as it is now* 

31. To expand practices in institution for student career development would 4*41 1.62 
require some disruptive changes in the system as it is now* 

32. Interventions in institution probably would have very limited effects in 4.15 1.50 
countering any parental influences that may have channeled students toward 

sex-role stereotyped careers* 

33. Interventions at educational level probably would have very limited effects 
in changing students* decisions to follow only sex-role stereotyped career 
options. 

34. It would require quite an effort to make changes in nry institution to reduce 4*97 1*66 
" any sex-role stereotyped practices that may exist. 

J 35 It v/ould require quite an effort to make changes In institution to expand 4*72 1 *59 5 

practices for student career development* 

ERJC36. The current time demands upon the. staff in my institution would limit quite a 4*fiO 1*58 

bit the implemc*nta£ion of any activities to reduce the career-related sex-role 



TABLE 4-A (continued) 



Workshop Participants' Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 

Descriptive Statistics 



itein 



37- The current econoinic situation in iiiy Institution would limit quite a bit the 
implementation of any activities to reduce the career-related sex-role stereo- 
typing practices that may exist, 

38- If college credits had not been granted for tliis workshop* I probably would 
not have attended. 



;iumber of respondents=39 because one participant could not evaluate the new institution to which he was 
transferred for the 1977-78 academic year; responses vjere coded as follows: l-^stronoly disagree;" 2="disagree;" 
3="slightly disagree;'* 4="neither agree nor disagree;" 5='*slightly agree;" 6='*agree;" 7='^strongly agree," 



X SD 
4,26 1,65 

3,92 2,11 
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TABLE 5 -A 



Content Provision of tJorkshop for 
Attainment of Objectives 

Descriptive Statistics^ 



Objective 



SD 



Participants will 



K Increase their awareness of their own attitudes and behaviors regarding 
sex-roles and of the relationship between sex-role socialization and 
career options. 

2. Become familiar with a content/process model of in-service training which 
they can adapt in developing their own implementation plans. 

3. Increase their knowledge of programs and change process through which 
they can reduce sex-role stereotyping in their own institutions. 

4. Expand their concept of career development education to include educa- 
tion, occupation, and lifestyle options in a developmental framework* 

5. Develop ways to Increase the involvement of parents, students, and 
community to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping in educational 
institutions* 



5.B5 



5*43 



5.60 



5.4B 



5.05 



l.QB 



1.13 



l.OB 



1*11 



1.34 



4:^ 



Become familiar with efforts of business and industry to develop per- 
sonnel strategies for opening career options for women and men. 



4.45 



1*30 



Number of respondents=40; responses to the question of how much provision was made In the workshop to attain 
these objectives were coded as follows; 1= none;** 2=*'a little;"* 3=*'a moderate 



5-'*much;" 6="vcry much;* 7="a great amount," 



moderate amount;** 4=*'fairly much;** 
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TABLE 6-A 



Learning Outcoiites of Participants 
for Workshop Objectives^ 



Objective X SO 

P articipants will : 

1. Increase their awareness of their own attitudes and behaviors regarding sex- 5.43 1.36 

roles and of the relationship between sex-role socialization and career 
options. 

*K liGConie familiar with a content/process model of in-service training which 5.35 L03 

ihoy can adapt in developing their own implementation plans. 

3. increase their knowledge of progranis and change process through which they 5.58 .96 
can reduce sex-role stereotyping in their own institutions. 

4. [xpend their concept of career development education to include educationt 5.23 1.27 
occupation* and lifestyle options in a developmental framev/ork. 

Develop \u^r^ to increase the involvement of parents, students, and coimiun- 4.85 1.26 

ity to reduce caroor-related sex-role stereotyping in educational insti- 
tu lions. 

5. liecoino familiar with efforts of business ar.a industry to develop personnel 4.50 1.45 
strategies for opening career options fPr women and men. 

^ Number of respondents=40i responses to the question of how much did the workshop participants learn with regard 
to each of the objectives were coded as follovjs: l='*nothing;" 2^'*a little;'* 3-"a moderate amount;" 4=*Tairly 
much;" 5="much;" 6="very much;" y^^'a great amount.'* 



S5 
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TABLE 7-A 



Importance of Workshop Objectives 
to Participants^ 



Objecti ve 



SD 



Participants will : 

1. Increase their awareness of their own attitudes and behaviors regarding sex- 
roles and of the relationship between sex-role socialization and career 
options* 

2. Beconie familiar with a content/process model of in-service training which 
they can adapt in developing their own implementation plans. 



3. Increase their knowledge of programs and change process through which they 
can reduce sex-role stereot3^ing in their own institutions. 

4. Expand their concept of career development education to include education, 
occupations, and lifestyle options in a developmental framework. 



5. 



Develop ways Lo increase the involvement of parents, students, and commun- 
ity to reduce career-related sex-role stereotyping in educational institu- 
tions. 

Become familiar v/ith efforts of business and industry to develop personnel 
strategies for opening career options for wcmen and men* 



6.63 

5.60 
5.90 
5.70 
5.73 

5,40 



.54 

1.30 
1 .06 
1.14 
1.13 

K24 



en 



Number of respondents -40; responses to the question of how important each objective is to workshop participants 
were coded as follows: 1^'^not at all;'^ 2="slightly;^* 3^*'sofnewhat;" 4==*'moderately;' 5=**quite;'* 6=%ery;" 
7="extremely.'* 
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TABLP 8-A 



Comparison of Participants' Estimates of 
Knot/ledge at Pre- and Post- Workshop Assessments 



1 ten) 



To what extent would you say you are: 

1. knowledgeable about the topic of staff 
developiiient/inservice trainrng? 

Z. knowledgeable about the topic of educa- 
tional iiiiproveinent? 

3. knowledgeable about the topic of career 
development? 

4. knowledgeable about the topic of sex- 
role stereotyping? 



Assessment 



Pre 
X SI) 



Post 



SD t-value p-value 



3.69 1.47 4.79 1.28 



4.21 1.20 4.82 1.17 



4.00 1.28 5.87 



.73 



-5.16 



-2.57 



3.51 1.14 4.87 1.03 -6.81 



-8.25 



.001 



.01 



.001 



.001 



Number of respondents=39 because one participant did not respond to these questions at post-assessment* responses 
wore coded as follows; l^"not at all;'^ 2="slightly;*^ 3="somewhat;" 4= "moderately;" 5=="quite;" 6^"very;" 
7="extrtinioly. " 



69 



68 
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TABLE 9 -A 



Participants* Knowledge and Skills Acquired from Workshop; 
Comparison of Importance of Application to 
Different Target Groups at Pre- and Post- Workshop Assessments" 



Assessn^nt 
Pre Post 

Item N*^ X SD X SD t-value p-value 



1, I can apply what I have learned to help 
chan^2 my own attitudes, values, and 
behaviors that may be limiting the career 
options of students* 

2, I can apply what I have learned to help 
change my students' attitudes^ values, 
and bahaviors that may be limiting their 
and other students* career options, 

3, I can apply what I have learned to help 
change my institution's policies and pro- 
grams that may be limiting the career options 
of students * 



39 6,00 1,10 6,23 ,99 -,91 ,37 



37 6,08 .98 5,89 1,08 l,i6 ,26 



39 5,28 K43 5.44 1,10 -,62 ,54 



I can apply what I have learned to help 
change my colleagues' attitudes, values, 

and behaviors that may be limiting the 
career options of students* 

I can apply what I have learned to help 

change parents' attitudes, values, and 

behaviors that may be limiting the career 
options of students. 



38 5,47 K27 5,37 1,17 



.47 



38 4,55 1.87 4.11 1,81 1.49 



,64 



,15 
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O Responses were coded as follows: l""not at all important;" 2-"slightly important;" 3=''somewhat important;" 
ERJK^ 4^ "'loot's *^^tely important 5""quite important 5="very important;" 7='^extremely important," 

^ Number of respondents varies because of nonresponse bv some partirinant^ at either t^r^^ ar no^t^ ass-^s5m^^nt. 



TABLE 10- A 



Comparison of Participants' Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 
at Pre- and Post- Workshop Assessments 



Assessment 
Pre Post 





I tein 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t-value 


p-val 


1, 


There are many practices in my institution that 
pncou raap spx-s tPrPOtvDPd rolps for niR 1p s tudpn ts 


4.69 


1.47 


5,31 


1.34 


-3.60 


.001 


2. 


There are iwany practices in my institution that 
encourage sex-stereotyped roles for female students. 


5*03 


1.35 


5.13 


1,58 


-.48 


.63 


3. 


There are many practices in my institution that 
encourage broadened career options for male students. 


4*28 


1,78 


4,38 


1,73 


-,33 


.74 


4, 


There are many practices in my institution that 
encourage broadened career options for female students. 


3.72 


1.49 


3,69 


1.51 


.12 


.90 


5. 


Practices tliat limit career options of male students 
are fairly evident in my institution. 


3*92 


1.31 


4,36 


1.63 


-1.79 


.08 


6. 


Practices that limit career options of female students 
aro fairly tividtint in my institution. 


4.69 


1,30 


4.95 


1,75 


-1,02 


,31 


7 


Tfi*^rp fi rpftl r^apH ill niv institution "fnr nroar^ini5 

to counter any practices that litnit the career 
options of male students* 


^ no 


1 08 

< . W%J 


5 10 


1 31 

1 * O 1 


- 43 




8. 


There is a real need in my institution for programs to 
counter any practices that limit the career options 
of female students , 


5.90 


1.07 


5.97 


1,04 


-.55 


.58 


9, 


I am sure the knowledge gained from this workshop will 
help me counter any practices in my institution that 
may liun't the career options of students. 


5.74 


,91 


6.00 


,92 


-1.66 


.11 


10. 


I am sure the le^arning materials used in this workshop 
will help me counter any practices in my institution 
that ni^y limit the career options of students. 


5,74 


1,07 


5,79 


1.08 


-,26 


,80 



TABLE (continued) 



Comparison of Participants' Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 
at Pre- and Post- Workshop Assessments 



Assessment 
Pre Post 





1 tetii 


X 


SO 


X 


SD 


t-value 


p-val 


IK 


I am sure the practical skills gained from this 
workshop will help me counter any practices in my 
institution that limit the career options of 
s tudent s . 


5.46 


1.05 


5.87 


1.06 


-2.05 


.05 


12. 


I feel I am able to recognize sex bias and stereo- 
typing when 1 encounter U in my job. 


5.6g 


.98 


6,05 


,61 


-2.41 


.02 


13, 


I feel I am aware of how sex-role stereotyped 
practices affect the career decisions students 
make. 


5.38 


1.04 


5.95 


.67 


-3.22 


,003 


14, 


I feel I am aware of the times when ny behaviors 
might be perceived as reflecting a sex bias. 


4.g5 


1,32 


5.56 


1.05 


-3.19 


.003 


15, 


I feel sex-role stereotyping is less of a problem 
for men than for women in making career decisions. 


3.56 


1,70 


3,72 


2.05 


-.54 


.59 


ID ^ 


i tee 1 iiicn are less coficerneu aoouT, ieA*^roie stereo 
typing in making career decisions than women are. 


C 1 1 


1 .4 1 


A QO 




70 


AA 
* HH 


]/. 


In the next year, a number of changes cou)d be made 
in niy institution to reduce sex-role stereotyped 
practices that limit student career options. 


5,44 


,97 


5,44 


,97 


.00 


1.00 


18. 

74 


Interventions in my institution probably would have very 
limited effects in countering any parental influences 
that i»oy have channeled students toward sex-role 
stereotyped careers. 


4,15 


1.50 


4,23 


1,63 


-,35 


,73 


19. 

ERIC 


Interventions at my educational level probably would 
have very limited effects in changing students' de- 
cisions to follow only sex-role stereotyped career 
options . 


2,97 


1.35 


3,85 


1,44 


-3.53 


,001 



o 



7". 



TABLE 10-A (continued) 
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Comparison of Participants' Perceptions Concerning 
Career Development, Sex-Role Stereotyping, and Institutional Change 
at P and Post- Workshop Assessments 



Assessment 
Pre Post 

Item X SD X SD t-value p-value 

20. There would be some personal risk involved forme 4.54 1.65 5.23 1.71 -3.18 .003 
in attempting to make changes in my institution in 

the area of sex-role stereotyping. 

21. There would be sonfie personal risk involved for me 4.31 1.84 4.76 1.71 -1.86 .07 
in attempting to make changes in my institution in 

the area of career development. 

22. To reduce sex-role stereotyped practices in my 4.36 K48 4.72 1 .67 -1.25 .22 
institution would require some disruptive changes 

in the system as it is now. 

23. To expand practices in my Institution for student 4.41 1.62 4.62 1 .60 -1.02 .32 
career development would require some disruptive 

changes in the systein as it is now. 

24. It would require quite an effort to make changes in 4.97 1.66 5.38 K43 -1.55 .13 
my institution to reduce any sex-role stereotyped 

practices that may exist. 

25. It would require quite an effort to make changes in 4.72 1.59 5.03 1.25 -1.61 .12 
. rriy institution to expand practices for student career 

developiiient. 

26. The c'Jrrent time demands upon the staff In my insti- 4.79 1.58 5.18 1 .43 -1.40 .17 
tution would limit quite a bit the implementation of 

any activities to reduce the career-related sex-role 
stereotyping practices that may exist. 

27. The current economic situation in my institution would 4.26 1.65 3.95 1.70 KIO .28 
limit quite a bit the implementation of any activities 
to reduce the career-related sex-role stereotyping prac- 
tices that may exist. 



o~ ~ 

ERJ C lumber of respondents=^39 (see footnote a. Table 4-A) , except N=38 for item 16; responses were coded as follov/s; 
H™aaaai ^'cfror.filv ^li<:.inror. : " ?-*Mi<;.inro'> : " ^=*\linhtlv rii^/inree;** 4= "neither cJOree nor disanr(?e;" 5-"s1ifihtlv aoree;" 
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TABLE 11 -A 



Usefulness of Workshop Activities^and 
Fresentations for Participants 



Item n'' X SD 



Retreat 



1. 


Saturday's retreat at the Christian Brothers 
Retreat Center, in general 


40 


5.80 


1.38 


2. 


Saturday's retreat - group process activities 


40 


5.48 


1.50 


3. 


Saturday's retreat - free time 


40 


5.73 


1.47 


Didactic Presentations 








4. 


Career Development Conceptual Framework 


39 


5.35 


1.29 


5. 


Literature reviews 


40 


4.93 


1.61 


6. 


Group process guidelines for workshop leaders 


40 


4.85 


1.44 


7. 


Assertiveness Training and Ssx-Role Stereotyping 


40 


4.25 


1.61 


8. 


Conceptual Model for Change; Resistance to 
Change 


39 


5.15 


1.39 


9. 


Evaluating activities 


40 


4.15 


1.55 



Field Practitioner Reoorts 



10. Illustrative programs 


40 


5.05 


1.43 


11. Becoming Change Agents - practitioner discussion 


39 


5.39 


1.39 


12. Mow to deal with administrators 


39 


3.97 


1,80 


Visit to Business/Industry 








13. Psychosocial visits 


39 


6.03 


1.37 


14. Sharing psychosocial visits 


40 


6.23 


.92 


Videotape Viewing 








15. Videotape - "A VIorld of Options" 
and discussion following 


40 


6.25 


,87 


16. Videotapes - Vfonen's and men's support 
groups and discussion following 


33 


5.03 


1.45 


17. Videotape viewing sessions 


40 


5.00 


1.28 


Module Materials: use and review 








18. Review of module learning strategies 


39 


5.36 


1.37 


19, Hodul.? activi ties 




6,00 


1.07 



?5 
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TABLE 11-A (continuec:) 



Usefulness of Workshop Activi t-ies^and 
Presentations for Partlcioants 



I tan 



SD 



Team Planning 

20. Team planning sessions 

21. Preparation and presentation of implementation 
plan 

Group Discussion 

22. Large group discussions in class 

23. Developmental Growth Groups 

Reading Materials 

24. Reading assigned texts 

25. Materials browsing/reading 

Other Activities 

26. Journal reflections 

27. "Catch Up Session" 



38 
40 



40 
40 

40 

39 

40 
40 



5.03 
5.75 



5.13 
6.48 

5.20 
3.69 



6.05 
5.50 



1.73 
1.13 



1.29 
.91 

1.65 
1.58 

1.04 
1.41 



Responses to the question of how useful each of the workshop presentations or activ- 
ities was to workshop participants were coded as follows; l="not at all;" 2="slightly;' 
3="somewhat;" 4="moderately;" 5="quite;" 6-"very;" 7="extreTnely." 

Number of respondents varies because of nonresponse by some participants to questions. 
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TABLE 



Summary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question; 
"I feel my attitudes have changed as a result of this workshop in the following way:"^ 



1 . An increase in general awareness of the prevalence of sex-role stereotyping and 
its effects upon the career development of males and females . 

Response Examples: "I think I have a keener awareness of sex-role and role 

stereotyping, and am more willing to talk about this subject.'* 

"My awareness level has heightened tremendously* I am more 
aware of sexist remarks, stereotyping, etc*" 

"More awareness of how constant, though subliminal, stereo- 
typing 'brainwashes* one's decisions.'* 

"I am much more sensitive in all_ verbal cotnmunication to 
sex attitudes stereotyping* I have inoved to the 'feminist* 
pole**' 

2. Arr increase in awareness of one^s own attitudes and behaviors as they reflect sex- 
role stereotypes . 

Response Examples: "I feel I am more aware of my feelings and attitudes regarding 

sex-roles I i We been forced to think about and evaluate my 
own position and behaviors. Before I can implement, I need 
to conie to grips with HE first." 

^'I am amazed at the additional awareness that I have gained 
during this brief but concentrated 2 week period* I had 
considered myself to be 'liberated' but I feel a great deal 
of growth after sharing the *BORN FREE* experienced^ ("it 
helps me realize that there is an unlimi ted amount of room 
for personal growth in this area.)'* 

"I don't feel my attitudes have changed much* I do feel I 
have become more aware of my stereotyping behavior and on 
forces contributing to those behaviors." 

"I have become more aware of my own sexism and more committed 
to changing it and the sexist stereotypes with regards to 
careers that exist at my school.** 

3. A change in personal approaches to counter sex-role stereotyped attitudes and 
bahaviors of other persons * 

Response Examples: "My approach to people and techniques for implementing the 

objectives of the project have done an about-face. I was 
already coinmitted to BORN FRE£'s goals but was not having 
much success with implementation because of my 'shove it 
down your throat' attitude of sharing ideas." 

"I feel I am more willinri to accept small changes and ver- 
bally reinforce others. I also key into stereotypic state- 
ments that I haven't picked u: on beforf!. Don't be threat- 
ening." 

o So 
ERLC 
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TABLE (continued) 

Surmnary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question; 
'^I feel my attitudes have changed as a result of this workshop in the following way:" 



3. A change in personal approaches to counter sex-role stereotyped attitudes and be- 
haviors of other persons , (continued) 

Response Examples; "I can no longer 'call* to everyone^s attention when I feel 

a sexist coitsnent is made. It diverts too much of my energy 
to try to 'catch' people being sexist. I have relaxed some- 
what." 

"I am more willing to make an effort to accept those with 
different viewpoints, even though they are opposite of mine, 
and also in my opinion^ Incorrect." 

4. An increase in awareness of the impact of sex-role stereotyping upon males . 

Response Examples: "I am aware of the need for men 's roles not to be limited 

as well as women's--! am therefore more sympathetic to men's 
assumption of a variety of careers and life styles I'd thought 
'unfortunate'.'* 

"I art more concerned with equality of both sexes. I was 
limiting niyself to women's rights more than I realized." 

"I have a healthier attitude of men— I understand more of 
hov/ they are a product of socialization." 

"I found that men are more open to explorir*' their own atti- 
tudes on this—are more approachable than l ve found before." 

"I am more sensitive to the male side of sex-role stereotyping." 

5. An Increase in support for one's concerns and beliefs about sex-role stereotyping . 

Response Examples: "I came to the workshop at a high level of awareness. It 

became rather acute during the last week. I have been rein- 
forced and feel good about many things I have done> am doing, 
and where I feel I am going." 

"I'm thinking about the issues again* revitalization of atti^ 
tudesi realization that resistances are not the only thing 
around me; there are good people, good ideas, positive moti- 
vations." 

"I feel freer to express my feminist feelings." 

"I have been reinforced with facts and data where I was before 
the workshop!" 



Number of respondents^39 
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TABLE 13-A 

Summary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"I feel my knowledge has changed as a result of this w.rkshop in the follov/ing way:"^ 



1 . An Increase i n general knowledge of the concepts of career development and sex- 
role stereotypTng . 

Response Examples: '*As a result of the workshop and its aw^reness-giving quality 

my knowledge of what sex-role stereotyping really is has 
i Rip roved/' 

"I've acquired a more basic understanding of career development 
concepts 

"I have gained a refresher (and in some ways > new Information) 
about career development itself. I have more knowledge of 
perspectives and resources re: the field of women's and men^s 
rights and perspectives on men's and women's consciousness- 
raising. " 

2. An increase in knmvledge of general resources available on the topics of career 
development and sex-role stereotyping . 

Response Examples: ''Realize now there is ? lot of research and printed materials 

available. Also know that there are a lot of resource peopie 
available/* 

"Whole awareness of issues— f:iy head is olown with all the 
literature out there I want to read in the next year*" 

"I have learned many new and exciting things— plus I know 
wf.ere to get materials to continue on." 

"Aware of research> books> resources in this area." 

3. An incr ease in informatiori to support one's existing beliefs about sex-role ste.*eo- 

Response Examples: "I feel I now know that the literature holds informatiGii to 

back up what I have felt inside. There are tests to show why 
things have occurred and I have a better understanding of what 
has happened these post several years. It's good to knew 'whyV 

"Exposure to mere documented research ii the subject. I have 
something to boCk up my feelings and opinions." 

"I have accumulated a tremendous amount of information and 
experiential materials to use in order to implement goals and 
objectives. I was operating primarily frout personal motivation: 
opinion, and a few magazine articles before this v;orkshop." 

"My suspicions have been supDOrted.** 
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TABLE 13-A (continued) 



Summary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"I feel my knowledge has changed as a result of this workshop in the following wa 



An increase in knowledge of methods and rssources to implement changes to reduce 
career-related sex-ro1e stereotyping . 

Response Examples: "Know more about sex-stereotyping (resuHs of studies); 

know how to change attitudes thru use of activities^ acting 
as a nioclel; I've been pleasantly overwhelmed by all of the 
things presented," 

"Exposure to a vast resource of materials has been valuable* 
Proven techniques are extremely valuable in implementation. 
The packets should be invaluable!" 

"Gaining knowledge of strategies has been great— having these 
to work with students, advisory coirmi ttees, etc.> vnll pro- 
vide a basis of getting my point across/' 

"I have learned of new resources that will help „:e work at 
(eliminating) — reducing sex-role stere^jtyping in my home 
institution*" 



Nufrijer of respondents=40 
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TABLE 14-A 



Summary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
feel my skills have changed as a resi;lt of this workshop in the following ways:*' 



1 . An increase in skills for facilitating group process and interaction . 

Response Examples; v^ould feel much mon^ comfortable in facilitating begin- 

ning groups in this area. I feel also I could be a resource 
person of sorts. I guess I could identify with the prob- 
lems others will have in regard to this issue> partic- 
ularly in the early stages/* 

"I have an increased ability to deal with qroups of in- 
dividuals I do not know very well at first. I can take 
some emphasis off personal relationships and put it on 
the topic at hand." 

"I'm doing more paraphrasing to find out ho\7 others are 
feeling; perhaps have become iriore aware of using techniques 
to let others explore their own behaviors." 

"I feel I have developed some skill as a group rember; 
alternative ways to get at a concept in communication 
within a group." 

"Becoming a better group participant and facilitator/' 

2 An increase in ability to exarine and comnum Irate One's feellnos and views . 

Response Examples' "I communicate my feelings on the topic inore clearly. 

(My feelings are more clearly defined in my mind.)" 

"I have increased my skill in facing myself and my feelings. 
Each module we used represented a certain kind of skill 
v/hich v^as practiced in the exercise." 

"The group sessions (grov/t*^ development) were an excellent 
review of group Process and how to externalize and own one's 
thoughts and opinions." 

"The ability to be more open v/ith people in dealing with 
this subject." 

3. An increase in ability to function as a change agent in an educational institutior . 

Response Examples: "I'm learning more explicitly about how to be an effective 

change agent; writiig the (irDlementation) plan sharoened 
skills on setting objectives and on evaluation and on build- 
ing a plan that fits together. 

"I feel more capable of running an inservice in this area. 
My skills at conversing with ren and v/onen on issues im- 
portant to me have ir.nruved.' 

"I am more aware of how to inclement chanqe^-and that helps 
me professionally and personally/' 

"I am more prepa^^ed to ac" as a facilitator in my home 
school . " 
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TABLE 14-A (continued) 

SuRHnary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question; 
"I feel [ny skills have changed as a result of this workshop in the following ways:'* 



4. No increase in skills . 

Response Examples; can't identify any skill changes." 

''Not really." 
"Very little." 
"Not particularly*" 



^ Number of respondents=39 $ 
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TABLE 15-A 

Sumnary of Workshop Participants^ Responses to the Question' 
"The one thing I gained most from this workshop was:"^ 



1 - Personal growth and increased awareness in the area of career-related sex-role 
stereotyping . 

Response Examples: "Personal growth and awareness which is step #1 in making 

others aware/' 

"Changes (positive) in my own attitudes and awareness* 
It's as if someone kicked me square in the butt ! I thought 
I was fairly Into it prior to the workshop, but that wasn't 
too accurate. '* 

"A deeper awareness of my own sex bias and stereotyping*" 

"Focusing on my awareness and assessing my attitudes. Also 
becoming more aware of others especially those who are in 
relation to me*" 

2 * Su pport for and self-confidence in one's beliefs and activities to counter career- 
related sex-role stereotyping practices * 

Response Examples; "Self-confidence in dealing with vital issues in 'unknown' 

territory. Now I feel I have a support group— out there 
somewhere! " 

"Strength to go forward* A great feeling that I have pro- 
ceeded correctly as I stumbled along, A greater understand- 
ing of some of my colleagues," 

"Greater awareness of where my head is at and increased 
support for many of my attitudes and beliefs*'' 

"The belief that I am part of an 'idea whose time has come' 
(too late for some} but I am encouraged to be part of this 
awakening, " 

3* Meeting and sharing ideas with other persons . 

Response Examples: "Have met some super people— especially from a neighborino 

institution that holds Promise for continuing cooperation 
(between our institutions)," 

"The knowledge gained frcm reel contact with a wide variety 
of persons with widely varied backgrounds and stages of 
development, " 

"Meeting with people with concerns like mine in this area/' 

"The fun of being with and hearing from a more diverse grouo 
of educators than I've been with before/' 
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TABLE 15-A (continued) 



Summary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"The one thing I gained most from tf is workshop was:''^ 



4, An increase in awareness of thg attitudes s ^ d beliefs of other persons concerning 
career- related sex-role stereotyping 

Response Examples: "Learning about other individuals' attitudes relating to 

sexuality and sex*role stereotyping* This infonnation I 
learned informally and especially from developmental grov/th 
group discussions/' 

"A feeling for the deep conrnitment some people have to ending 
sex-role stereotyping in careers ' 

"An understanding of where other people are at on this sub* 
ject of sex-role stereotypes and career decisions." 

"Better understanding of others' attitudes/ 



Number of respondents=39 
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TABLE 16-A 



Summary of Workshop Participants* Responses to the Question; 
"One thing I had hoped to gain from this workshop but did not v/as:" 



1 . More training, information and resources for practical application techniques . 

Response Examples: "More skills in how to plan and facilitate a workshop 

(now that I look back)." 

"More practical strategies to use with kids— but the mod- 
ules are good/' 

"More activities specifically for use with students*""^ 

*'More direct classroom aids of a very practical nature and 
strategies in working with kids at elementary level"V*;hat 
works and doesn't." 

2 . Further discussion of sexualitv and sex-role identity development . 

Response Examples; "Possibly more discussion liKe the one talking about Gay 

Rights and effects of being free of sex^roles on personal 
values." 

"The opportunity to discuss the issue of male-female sex- 
uality and hov/ this critical issue fits into the overall 
scheme of BORN FREE. This in a small ^roup format." 

"Information in area of child development-sexual role iden- 
tification and consequent behaviors and attitudes." 

"An opportunity to share strategies, theories, etc- in 
dealing v/ith sex-role identity, sexuality issues of stu- 
dents." 

3. More Information and discussion on specific topic areas . 

Response Examples; "More information on career development." 

"More information on sex-role stereotyping--! did not have 
enough time to read. " 

"More ability to have meaningful one-to-one conversations 
about career options. I feel I am 'stunted' herei the v/hole 
range: children, youth, mid-career people, older people, 
professionals, etc." 

4 . No pre vi ous e x pectations/Horkshop satisfied expectations . 

Responi^^e fxajrples: "I had no preconceived notion of nhat I would get at this 

vjorkshop. " 

"My expectations were met and often exceeded." 

"I had no expectation of the v-/orkshop.'* 

"I got more than I dared hope for. There v/as a general 
attitude of warmth and acceptance I have never felt in a 
large group before. " 



^ fJufOer of respop'jents=33 
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TABLE 17-A 



Summary of V/orkshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"One thing I gained from this workshop but did not anticipate initially was:" 



1 - Close associations and relationships with other participants . 

Response Examples: "Wonderful friendships and resulting relationships; a 

mutual sharing of experiences," 

"Better communication and getting to (cnov/ the other faculty 
member also attending which will be helpful in our support 
group back at school," 

"The beautiful friendships; one really special person ttit 
opened up to me--l istened— supported— hel ped immeasurably 
and I know this help and support will constantly be there — 
I am grateful," 

"To know the people who participated in some depth in a 
short time,'* 

2, An increase in personal growth and self awareness of attitudes toward sex-role 
stereotyping . 

Response Examples: *'A deeper awareness of the effects of my background and 

being forced to look at and analyze who I am," 

"My awareness and perhaps enthusiastic future hopes con- 
cerning a society without sex-role stereotyping, I thought 
I was already aware-- but think I*ve grown," 

"That I would be as eager to change and give these ideas 
a chance to make me a better person and free-up others 
significant to me," 

'*That I had a pretty 'healthy' basis on which to 9row, and 
I didn*t have to break rround for all new ideas. This 
helped me sharpen and focus many values and ideas which 
were already OK,** 

3, An increase in knowledge about effecting change to reduce career-related sex-role 
stereotyping . 



Response Examples; "Looking at group process; looking at power structure; how 

to bring about change," 

"Many 'technical* suggestions about dealing with forces in 
groups ,** 

4, An increase in commitment and motivation to effect cnanges in the area of career- 
r elated sex-role stereotyping - 

Response Examples; "A long tern involvement in the implenentation of BOR^i FREE*s 

goals and objectives; a personal commitment to the SORfi FREE 
project, " 

O 
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TABLE 17-A (continued) 

Summary of Workshop Participants* Responses to the Question: 
"One thing I gained from this workshop but did not anticipate initially was:"^ 



4. An increase in cofrmitment and motivation to effect changes in the area of career- 
related se;<*ro1e stereotyping , (continued) 

Response E;(amples: "My strong feelings of commitment to the BORN FREE concept. 

"A big shot in the arm! When I left school this spring I 
was really discouraged with a lot of staff attitudes and 
what it was doing to the children. Now I have new impetus 
to go back and change (alter) some of these attitudes," 



^ Number of respondents=36 
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TABLE 18-A 

SuTTjnary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"The one thing I was most satisfied with in this workshop was:"^ 



1 . Th 3 workshop organization and staff conduct . 

Response Examples: "The organization and amount of work and kinds of energies 

that went into the workshop before we arrived. " 

"The extreme amount of preparation by staff and facilitators 
prior to the start of the workshop; the openness of facil- 
itators to the needs and questions of participants; the 
flexibility of staff in scheduling." 

"The openness in the staff and participants; alsoi your 
allowance for flexibility!" 

"The professional way it was planned and presented; a 
tremendous amount of work went into the project*" 

2. The mutual sharing vnth and support of other workshop participants . 

Response Examples: "The program and the participants-really open and suppor- 
tive of one another." 

"The real sense of community a;iiong the participants and 
the obvious competency of the staff." 

"The good interaction between the people— the learning that 
took place." 

"The personal growth and awareness and the cohiniunity spirit 
and cooperation that was evident." 

3. Participation in the developmental arwth groups . 

Response Examples: "The small group experience was the most satisfying/valuable*" 

"The D6G (developmental growth group)— it must have been a 
flukei but it turned out as a daily highlight*" 

"The growth groups and talking with individuals about our 
own socialization*" 

'*The structure provided for srall group discussion and facil- 
itators*" 

4. The learning materials and resources made available to participants . 

Response Examples: "Terrific supply of practical, useable material" 

"The wealth of materials I can use in my profession." 

"Becoming familiar with m.iter{als through actually exper- 
iencing them." 



^ jiuniber of respond5nts=3S 
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TABLE 19- A 

Summary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"The one thing I v/as least satisfied with ir this workshop was 



.iia 



1 * The amount of time available for scheduled activities . 

Response Examples: "Rush--lack of time; really couldn't be helped if we were 

going to cover all the material." 

"Lack of time to process and a rushed feeling a great deal 
of the time." 

"Things moved too quickly. I'd have preferred fewer activ 
ities with greater depth through more discussion time/' 

"The crowding of activities and running out of time to 
thoroughly complete them*'^ 

"Not enough time to comprehend everything that was coming 
at me." 

2* Specific activities of the workshop . 

Response Examples: "All that role playing and the module activities*" 

"Assertiveness training— had it previously; some lecture 
presentations/' 

'^Change agent models and force analysis {exercise}." 

"The frustrations of the first several days regarding 
'implementation plan'." 

3. The orientation and priorities of the workshop organization . 

Response Examples: "Too much cognitive focus; much of the information could 

have been dittoed; limited small group activities/' 

"I wasn't sure what the priorities were--tape viewing, 
implementation plans> etc/' 

"The hurry up and move on approach; also the p.m. tape 
viewing and team planning sessions were confusing/' 



Number of respondents=40 
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TABLE 20-A 



Sumrnary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
"To make a similar workshop more effective next t^me, I would recomrnirnd:"^ 



1 . Increase the amount of time- available for workshop activities . 



Response Examples ; 



"Longer!--need more time for processing— more time to share 
with one another, more small group activities-^better room- 
more flexible." 

"A longer period—three v/eeks. We are now just getting our 
'stride' and we will have to break up- There seemed to be 
a bit of a push which made some exercises a bit jejune {lack- 
ing substance)." 

"Keep the field day Saturday; add another week; cut the 
workshop by one hour a day to implement homework assignment; 
make longer blocks of time for activities, i.e* two full 
hours of tape viev/ing less often than one hour more often*" 

"Possibly a shorter day to leave more time for reflecting 
reading browsing; possibly 3 weeks rather than 2 v/eeks so 
it doesn't get so frenetic; when boiribarded with so much 
material and food for thought, it is extremely frustrating 
to be 'left hanging' and unable to process it to a greater 
extent-" 



2. Reduce the number of workshop activities scheduled . 



Response Examples: 



"Use the results of this evaluation procedure to set prior- 
ities; perhaps do fewer things well; great start*" 

"Less content— more time to process-*and less pressure fo* 
cused on building a plan--or if 'plan' is a5signed*-more 
time 3nd structure. " 

"I think we would profit more from some activities after 
we've gotten more in touch with our feelings* Some things 
were repetitive. Perhaps unnecessarily* Things moved too 
quickly. Td have preferred fev/er activities with greater 
depth through more discussion time*" 



3* Increase the amount of group discussion time . 



Response Examples: 



"Small group discussions r:id-mornino and mid-afternoon to 
allow time for reactions and responses to material presented; 
would help to reinforce learning." 

"I would like to suggest rcre snail group activities and 
discussions. I felt that in the small groups by grade level 
or otherwise (implementation groups^ developmental > etc.) 
nijch more was accomplished." 

"More time for small grouDS and to discuss ^things' in the 
big group. I guess I v/ould be willing to have shorter breaks 
and lunch time to facilitate this.'* 
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. TABLE 20-A (continued) 

Suinmary of Workshop Participants' Responses to the Question: 
'^To make a similar workshop more effective next t'me, I would recorr^mend: 



3. Increase the amount of group discussion time , (continued) 

Response Examples: "More small group activities in which participants can 

really get into the issues." 



a 



Numoer of respondents=39 
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TABLE 21 -A 



Suiranary of Workshop Participants* Responses to the Question: 
**The one thing I feel would be useful from Project BORN FREE to help me implement changes 
in my institution is:**^ 



1 . Materials concerning career-related sex-role stereotvping ^ 

Response Examples; **The modules and the activities dealing with change and imple 

menting change.'* 

**Saiuple evaluation instruments— assessing attitudes.** 

"Use of the tape 'World of Options;* Project BORN FREE's 
office as a resource.** 

*'The statistics— the evidence you have provided. Staff will 
hear that!'* 

2. Continued contact with w^^rkshop participants . 

Response Examples: ^'Continued communication among the project participants at 

least at our own level.*' 

"To involve me in some monthly or quarterly review-report- 
support session to keep concern and enthusie*;!!) high." 

**An occasional seminar or reunion as Support and to give 
new ideas on dealing with problems in institution**as well 
as sharing successes." 

3- Assistance from Project BORN FREE staff as consultants and resource persons . 

Response Examples: **To have a resource person available in the project to call 

when I would need some assistance in implementing the plan.*' 

"To keep in contact with per*^'" tYr SORN FREE office at 
the University.*^ 

"I would like to have an open line of cc.*..jnication with 
*BORN FREE' staff.' 

"Support* assistance with implementation from staff; update 
on available resources." 

1. Periodic distribution of a written communication or newsletter . 

Response Examples: "Some kind of continued correspondence or reminders to aSk 

us what we*ve done^ where we are^ and where \s/re going/' 

"Periodic reports from BORN FREE office and a *round robin' 
letter of participants of things they have actually accom- 
plished about which they feel proud and which they would 
recommend to others." 

"[Newsletter or some on*going input to keep me goingt encour- 
agedt and inspired." 



a 

fj^tmher of respondentss«38 ^ 
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APPENDIX B 
WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 
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Christian Brothers Retreat Cen^:er 
Stillwater, Minnesota 

Retreat Agenda - June 18, 1977 



8:30 - 9:00 flanie Tags and Career Mixer 

9:00 - 9:30 BORH FREE Overview 

Introduction of Staff 

9:30 - 10:30 Getting Acquainted: Facilitators and Inhibitors of 

Career Development 

10;30 - 10:50 Break 

10;50 - 12:00 Colla9e Painting and Presentation 

12:00 - 2:00 Lunch and Recreating 

2:00 " 3:00 Coijununication Exercise/Career Life Line 

3:00 - 3;10 Break 

3:10 - 5:00 Docision-Making Exercise/Group Process 

5:00 - 6:00 Social Hour 

6:00 - 7:00 Dinner 

7:00 - 7:45 Role Reversal 

7:45 - 8:40 Judging Collages 

8:40 - 8:50 Dramatic Reading 

8:50 - 9:00 Debriefing 



97 
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OUTLINE: BORN FREE SUITER INSTITUTE 
June 18 - July 1> 1977 
Career Development and Sex-Role Stereotyping 



Sunny Hansen, Warren Shaffer^ Bev Mills, Doug Pelcak, Anne Boe, Gerri Perreault, 
Barb Lofgren, Terri Teeson. Evaluators: Dennis Keierleber, Sue Warsett. 
Media: Phyllis Kragseth 



WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES: 



Participants will: Increase their awareness of their own attitudes and behaviors 

regarding sex-roles and of the relationship between sex^role 
socialization and career options. 



Experience a content/process model of in-service training which 
they can adapt in developing their own implementation plans. 

Increase their knowledge of programs and change process through 
which they can reduce sex-role stereotyping in their own insti- 
tutions . 



Expand their concept of career development education to include 
education, occupation, and lifestyle options in a developmental 
framework. 

Develop ways to increase the involvement of parents, students, 
and community to reduce career realted sex-role stereotyping 
in educational institutions. 

Become familiar with efforts of business and industry to develop 
personnel strategies for opening career options for women and 
men . 
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Sat., June 18 RETREAT - Christian Brothers Retreat Center, Stillwater 
WEEK I: 

Mon., June 20 8:00- 9:00 Registration, Fraser Hall 

9;00- 9:30 Retreat re;cap--workshop overvie\-/ (grades, texts, 

tapes , journals , etc. ) 
9:30-10:00 Pre-test 

10:00-10:30 Module Activity {Content)--Cefining Career Develop- 
ment Terms 

10:30-11:30 Career Developfr.ent Conceptual F'-anev/ork 
11:30-12:00 Discussion 
12:00- 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 1:30 Psycho-Social Visit Orientaticn 

1:30- 2:30 Module Activity (Process--DGG)--Girls/Uomen Should 
and Boys/Men Should 

2:30- 3:50 Team Planning or Tape Viewing (read systems diag- 
nosis, review packet at yoiir level) 

3:S0- 4:00 Journal reflections {include reactions to readings) 

08 
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Tues., June 21 8:30- 9:00 Materials browsing 

9:00-10:00 Literature review--Elementary 

10:00-10:20 Break 

10:20-12:00 Literature review— Secondary and Higher Education 

12:00- 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 1:30 Videotape - "A World of Options" 

1:30- 2:15 Videotape evaluation and discussion 

2:15- 2:45 Instructions for videotape viewing - "Video Tape 
Festival" 

2:45- 3i50 Group Process Guidelines for Workshop Leaders 

3:50- 4:00 Journal reflections 

Wed., June 22 S;30- 9:00 Materials browsing 

9:00-10:15 Assertion Training and Sex-Role Stereotyping 

10:15-10:35 Break 

10:35-ll-.20 Assertion Training (cont.) 

11:20-12:00 Module Activity (Process-OGG)— "Family Tree" 

12:00- 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 2;00 Module Activity {Content)~"CI)ange Mode Exercise" 

2:00- 3:50 Team planning or tape viewing 

3:50- 4:00 Journal reflections 

Thurs., June 23 8:30- 9:00 Materials browsing 

9:00-10:15 Illustrative Programs (Elementary, Secondary, 

Higher Education-Post Secondary) 

10:15-10:30 Break 

10:30-12:00 Illustrative Programs (cont.) 

12:00- 1 :00 Lunch 

1:00- 2:00 Module Activity {Process— OGG)— "Joe Househusband" 

2:00- 3:50 Team planning or tape viewing 

3:50- 4:00 Journal reflections 

Fri., June 24 8:30- 9:00 Materials browsing 

9:00-10:00 Conceptual Model to Bring About Change 

10:00-10^5 Resistance to Change 

10:15-10:35 Break 

10:35-11:15 Becoming Change Agents-discussion with practitioners- 

BORN free: staff 

n:ll;-12:00 Module Activity {Con tent) -Force Field Analysis 

WEEK 11: 

Mon., June 27 8:30- 9:00 Materials brov/sing 

9:00-10:15 How to Deal with Administrators 

10:15-10:35 Break 

10:35-11 :30 Announcements 

11:30-12:00 Evaluating Your Activities 

12:00- 1 :00 Lunch 

1:00- 2:00 Module Activity {Content)-Textbook/Publicafions 
Analysis 

2:00- 3:50 Team Planning - Tape Viewing 

3:50- 4:00 Journal reflections 
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Tues., June 23 9:00-10:20 Videotape: Men's suppc*": grouc an:! Women's 

support grcup 
10:20-10:45 Discussion of video 
10:45-11:45 Module Activity-Using Resources 
11:^5- 1:00 Lunch 
1:00- 4:00 Psycho-Social Visit 
Visit Evaluations 
Reflections 

Wed., June 29 8:30- 9:00 Materials bro\vsing 

9:00-10:00 Share psycho-social visits 
10:00-10:20 Break 

10:20-11:00 Module activities review/evaluation 
11:00-12:00 Module Activity (Process^-DGS) "f^aaic Seminar" 
12:00- 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 3:50 Work On implementation plan or tape viewing 
3:50- 4:00 Journal reflections 

Thurs., June 30 8:30- 9:00 Materials browsing 

9:00-10:00 Module Activity (Process -DG6)'"**Physical Contin-jum" 

10:00-10:15 Break 

10:15-11:15 Catchup Session 

Relating Career Education to developmental approaches 
Vocational interest tests 
Sex-role identity development 

11:15-12:00 Module Activity (Content)— 'Xotmitnent to Change- 
Waves or Ripples*' 

12:00- 2:00 Lunch 

2:00- 3:30 Tean planning or tape viev/ing (turn in final response 

to videotapes) 
3:30- 4:00 Final journal reflections (collect, read) 

Fri . , July 1 8:30-10:30 Present implementation plans (by levels) 
10:30-10:45 Break 

10:45-12:00 Evaluation and Post Test 



Adjourn 
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